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STATISTICS OF REGISTRATION IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 1937 


By Dr. RAYMOND WALTERS 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


WitH a reduction of one third in federal 
crants to needy students, there has never- 
theless been an increase of 3.6 per cent. 
this year over last in the number of full- 
time students attending approved colleges 
and universities of the United States. Re- 
ports received from 602 such institutions 
show an aggregate of 781,038 full-time stu- 
dents and a grand total (including part- 
tine and summer-school registration) of 
1,200,905 resident students ; this latter is an 
increase of 4 per cent. The corresponding 
increases for 1936 over 1935 had been 6.5 
per cent. and 7.3 per cent., respectively. 

Along with the news of current increases 
comes a warning that in a half dozen years 
American colleges and universities will be 
drawing from a diminished reservoir of 
youthful human material. The latest offi- 
cial figures show 1,183,252 fewer boys and 
virls than a decade ago in the six lowest 
crades in the public schools, a decrease of 
7.7 per cent. of this age group ; there is like- 
Wise a decrease in attendance in the Catho- 
lic elementary schools. The explanation 
lies in the decline in the birth rate and in 
restriction of immigration. Specific data as 
to population and school enrolment in rela- 
tion to higher education and comments 
thereon are presented later in this article. 


STATEMENT OF BASIS OF THIS STUDY 


For some years this annual ScHOOL AND 
Socrety study has been based on the list of 
institutions accredited by the regional asso- 





‘ 


ciations, as published annually by the 
American Council on Education. Inasmuch 
as the council has discontinued such publi- 
eation, this 1937 study utilizes the similar 
compilation prepared by the Council on 
Medical Education of the American Medical 
Association. It includes universities and 
senior colleges approved by the Middle 
Atlantic States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the Northwestern Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools, the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
the institutional members of the New 
England Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. All the universities and 
senior colleges in the A.M.A. compiled list 
were invited to report their enrolments; 
nearly all responded. Of the 602 institu- 
tions reporting, about 285 are also on the 


‘accepted list of the Association of American 


Universities, which is a national list. 

In Table I the classification is in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of a com- 
mittee of the Association of American Col- 
leges, of which the present writer was 
chairman. There are manifest advantages 
for comparison in bringing together data 
of institutions which are alike in organiza- 
tion and purpose. Should there be any mis- 
interpretations in the classifications of Table 
I, the writer will welcome corrections from 
the heads of the institutions concerned. 

Table II assembles full-time student totals 
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according to the accepted geographical divi- 
sions of the United States. 

Table III gives figures in detail for thirty 
universities which have been included for 
many years in statistical articles in Science 
and later in SCHOOL AND Society. 

Table IV gives a list of the twenty-five 
largest universities of the United States 
reporting in this study. 

Table V presents the twenty-five states 
having the largest aggregate enrolments of 
full-time students. 

Tables I, III and IV are arranged to dif- 
ferentiate between the enrolment of full- 
The 


full-time student is defined for this series 


time and part-time undergraduates. 


as a student who has completed a_ high- 
school course and is devoting substantially 
his full time to study during the collegiate 
The student whose main time and 
attention are given to some other employ- 
ment and who takes college and university 
courses in late afternoon, evening and Sat- 
urday classes is listed as a part-time student. 
The grand-total figures for 1937 include 


year. 


full-time students, part-time students and 
summer-school students of 1937 (deducting 
duplicates), but do not include extension 


and correspondence students, who are, how- 
ever, recorded in Table III. It is inter- 
preted here that extension and correspon- 
dence work is in courses not leading to a 
‘part-time”’ 


~ 


‘degree, whereas courses do so 


count. 


SUMMARY AS TO TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 


Of the 593 institutions which reported 
last year and this, it is interesting to observe 
that 57 universities under public control 
have 10,735 more full-time students than in 
1936, or 4.3 per cent. increase (as compared 
with 8.7 per cent. increase in this group for 
1936 over 1935) ; that 50 universities under 
private control have 4,857 more full-time 
students than in 1936, or 2.7 per cent. (as 
compared with 2.9 per cent. for 1936 over 
1935); that 372 separate colleges of arts 
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and sciences have 4,462 more students, or 
2.2 per cent. increase (as compared with 4.4 
per cent. increase for 1936 over 1935) ; that 
49 technological schools have 6,250 more stu- 
dents, or 8.5 per cent. increase (as compared 
with 11.3 per cent. for 1936 over 1935) ; that 
65 teachers colleges have 501 more students, 
or 0.9 per cent. (as compared with 2.7 per 
cent. for 1936 over 1935). 

Normal schools and separate junior col- 
leges are not included in this report. In 
regard to junior colleges it may be noted 
that the American Association of Junior 
Colleges in January, 1937, reported 129,106 
students in 528 junior colleges for 1936-37 
as compared with 122,514 students in 519 
junior colleges for 1935-36. 


SUMMARY AS TO GEOGRAPHICAL Divisions 


A study of the nine geographical divisions 
of the United States on the basis of per- 
centage increases shows that the West South 
Central group of states again records the 
largest gain in full-time attendance, 7.17 
per cent., with other leaders as follows: 
Pacific division, 5.57 per cent. ; South Atlan- 
tie division, 5.39 per cent.; Mountain divi- 
sion, 4.31 per cent. Hawaii reports an 
advance of 31.13 per cent., based upon an 
increase in the enrolment of its one univer- 
sity from 1,497 to 1,963 students. 

The West South Central increase of 7.17 
per cent. takes in a total of 72,050 full-time 
students who are in attendance at 48 ap- 
proved institutions in the states (given in 
order of percentage increase) of Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

The Pacific group of three coast states 
ranks second in the percentage gain of 1937 
enrolment over 1936, with an increase of 
5.57 per cent. in 33 approved institutions 
having 65,031 full-time students. The states 
in order of increase are Oregon, Washing- 
ton and California. 

Third in percentage increase is the South 
Atlantie division in which eight states and 
the District of Columbia report 88,524 full- 
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time students, which is 5.39 per cent. more proved institutions, record an increase for 
than a year ago. This group, in order of 1937 over 1936 of 5.19 per cent. New Jer- 
percentage increase, includes the District of sey, New York and Pennsylvania is the 
Columbia, South Carolina, Florida, North order of percentage advance. 





Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, West Virginia, The fifth largest percentage of increase, 
Maryland and Delaware (with a decrease of 4.31 per cent., is that of the eight Mountain 
0.37 per cent.). states which have 33,667 full-time students 


The three large Middle Atlantic states, in 24 approved institutions. The order of 
with 153,159 full-time students in 99 ap- states is Nevada, New Mexico, Wyoming, 


; TABLE I 
4 I. UNIVERSITIES, AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 
(For both men and women, unless otherwise indicated ) 











1. UNpbER PuBLIC CONTROL 2. UNDER PRIVATE CONTROL 














Students Students Teach- Students Students Teach- 
Institution Full- All ing Institution Full- All ing 
time Residents Staff time Residents Staff 
C..C. of New Youk BE s.6.. 8,042 21,915 970 Heston C, Bw cccctcues 2,364 3,224 229 
Wndiaes Ws seve 040s wes 5,415 6,943 351 ee 6,217 11,061 594 
a Louisiana &. U. «.+< se. 7,644 9,586 450 Brigham Young U. ..... 1,952 2,529 107 
a Miami) Us. neus ccc Onees 2,748 3,342 re Se reece 1,650 1,660 164 
Michigan S.C. .0 secs ees 4,912 5,766 386 Catholic U. of America. . 1,887 3,640 230 
E Mun. U. of Wichita ..... 1,295 1,604 76 Cisce U., MAGGS. 2c ccicees 339 511 42 
Ohio State Be «.<0:ssd0ae. 12,744 16,285 1,280 COPE, 6 ice ce mee « 14,683 28,335 2,583 
Ohio Ue. vaatians «eu aeees 2,730 4,119 213 CRIMES Sig vc evonese ss 6,439 8,122 981 
Oregon State C. ....c600 4,013 4,632 250 Ceergntom UU... ccteses 1,484 1,966 221 
4 Potin States a.¢0s-.« oeeeee 5,904 9,012 1,283 Deremottn © .. 6. ceiewe 2,436 2,441 261 
4 State C. of Waah. .ccce. 3,807 4,422 231 13° 6 5 8” rae 1,961 7,337 161 if 
§ State U. of Mont. ..2+.. 1,951 2,606 84 RO nrsive cs a cwanes 1,113 1,839 85 4) 
U. OF ARCOM, .406.00asees 1,214 1,761 94 po) eee ee 3,295 5,597 375 itl 
U. Of AlMRAMOM «6.0: ceaiets 4,907 6,450 300 SE Cire aadce-6-4 64,010 ¢ 1,121 1,756 285 : 
U. Of AISGE 6c ccs a 204 204 27 Poradnam U. MM. «ccccecs 3,468 7,342 368 
Ul. OF ARR n 6 sk «dace s 2,224 2.897 188 Georgetown U. M....... 2,135 2,309 507 
U. of ATRAMEME bese és 2,421 3,039 250 George Washington ..... 1,491 6,623 340 
U. of Calbaemee « .cccuss 22,955 26,923 1,813 BOOP CEN DF ccc cccceccéce 8,138 9,911 1,980 
U. of Cincinnati ....... 4,169 11,135 647 -Howard U._..... Bees 1,279 1,874 266 
U. of COMMIEIEE ssc sucess 3,684 7,341 339 Johns Hopkins ..... gate 2,020 5,543 646 
U. of Delaware ......... 818 1,180 96 Je Rr 1,750 2,091 170 
U. Of FG 6 acwcdwcus 3,138 4,725 161 ae ero ae 4,089 5,076 695 
U. of COONEIEE <s.<%0e a 0tis:< 3,181 4,867 195 pe eh eee re 977 2,143 133 
U. of Hawatt .....ccss.- 1,963 3,449 144 Marquette .......ee.eee 3,307 3,955 367 
U. of Idaho ........-00- 2,756 3,62: 192 New York U. .......... 13,377 37,255 1,916 
U. of Illinois ....... -.+ 13,647 16,085 1,320 Northwestern ......... - 6,221 20,705 791 
U. of Iowa .........4.. 5,145 8,486 525 Primeston. ©... cecsee 2,647 2,647 315 bt 
U. of Kansas ....... --. 4,383 5,237 250 ~Rice Inst. .......cceee- 1,339 1,339 79 
U. of Kentueky ........ 3,244 5,305 272 rrr ee 2,852 3,756 560 
U. of Louisville we canes 1,682 3,032 299 St. donn’s U., N. ¥. «.-. 5,888 7,216 207 
U. Of MG@aM@: «0-5. <ecsss 1,732 2,200 183 Se, BOG Uy 2... csecces 4,168 6,537 600 
U. of Maryland ........ 3,295 4,469 491 Southern Methodist U. 1,796 3,280 140 
U. of Michigan .....<... 10,952 14,438 767 OT OS, rer ee ee 4,161 4,690 679 
U. of Minnesota ........ 13,691 20,360 644 SYPACUSE . 2... cc rccescee 6,077 8,083 612 
U. of Mississippi ....... 1,261 1,572 75 SOI eres. seca e8 james 5,464 9,252 716 
U. of Missouri ......... 5,589 7,618 395 EE Ciel. eee Geese 2,676 4,568 457 
U.. Of NGREROEM ....505-. 6,587 8,202 321 UW. GE Bumalo ...ccvececs 1,547 4,547 505 
U. of Nevada ..+..sse0- 1,002 1,218 82 Wx Ge CHORE. ccccecass 6,035 10,296 820 
U. of New Hampshire ... 1,762 2,063 169 U. of Denver ........... 1,837 3,877 247 
U. of New Mexico ...... 1,248 2,132 101 Va Qo ee 1,969 3,405 173 
U. of N. Carolina: ....5.. 3,240 4,163 276 U. of Notre Dame M .... 3,080 3,925 211 
U. Of IN. DOOR <6 cade 1,645 1,986 140 U. of Pennsylvania ..... 7,015 14,154 1,428 
U. of Oklahoma ........ 5,678 7,273 314 }; OF Pitteberam ..6.6.. 6,172 10,993 940 
U. Of OFGROR ..5005556 3,103 4,485 219 U. of Richmond ........ 1,044 1,443 80 
U. of S. Carolina ......°. 1,542 1,949 94 U.. Of Moemester ..csesc- 1,749 3,659 465 
U. of 8S. Dakota ........ 742 1,059 99 U. of Southern California 4,707 14,490 568 
U. of Tennessee ........ 3,188 4,903 227 Vanderbilt ............ 1,607 1,607 389 
U, GE GREER n< as sive es os 9,074 15,513 531 WASINOTON. .ccccsievses 3,092 3,924 446 
U. Of TOGO cee ceseese 1,506 2,786 127 Western Reserve ....... 3,224 10,134 714 
U. Of UGG. © fis 6-ean-605s 3,681 4,414 194 RUMI ca te tie eio(e 4 aah dae §,221 5,221 769 
U. of Vermont ......... 1,329 2,208 214 DMR cucu etaaeee ss 180,560 327,888 26,617 
U. of Virtite BF once 2,574 3,924 300 
U. of Washington ...... 9,632 13,785 745 
U. of Wisconsin ........ 10,864 14,415 568 
U. OF WORN. ..cses 1,840 2,825 139 
Wavniet, ccc ccseee os « 4,548 11,718 71i 
West Virginia U. ...0s.0. 2,527 3,423 232 
WRGIEE sakes ac wawsiee® 256,772 371,072 21,229 
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TABLE I—( Continued) 
II. COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(For men and women, and privately controlled unless otherwise indicated. 
Pub. = Publicly controlled. M=Men. W = Women) 











Students Students Teach- 


Institution Full- All 


time 


Residents 


ing Institution 


Staff 


Students Students T - 
nr r oy 


time Residents ste 





Adelphi W 

Agnes Scott W 
Alabama C. Pub. W .. 
Albany 

Albertus Magnus W 
Albion .... 

Albright 

Alfred U. 

Allegheny 


American Int. 
American U. 
Amherst 
Antioch 
Arkansas 8. C. 
Atlanta U. 
Augustana, IIl. 
Augustana, 8. D. 
Baker U. 
Baldwin-Wallace ....... 
Bates 
Baylor U. 
Beloit 
Bennett W 
Bennington W 
Berea 
Bethany, Kans. 
Bethany, W. Va. 
Birmingham-Southern 
Bishop 
Blue Mountain 
Bowdoin M 
Bowling Green Pub. 
Bradley Polytech. In. ... 
Brenau W 
Bridgewater 
Brookiyn CC. Pub... css 
Brothers M 
Bryn Mawr W 
Bucknell U. 
Butler U. 
Calvin 
Canisius 
Capital U. 
Carleton 
Carroll, Mont. 
Carroll, Wis. 
Carson-Newman 
Carthage 
Catawba 
Centenary 
Central 
Contra! FT. Of. C. A. sss 
Centre 
Citadel Pub M 
Clark U., Ga. 
Clarke C. W 
Coe 
Coker W 
Colby 
( ‘olgate M 
C. of Charleston Pub. 
. of Emporia 
. of Idaho 
. of Misericordia W .... 
. of Mt. St. Joseph W .. 
. of Mt. St. Vincent ... 
. of New Rochelle W... 
. of Notre Dame W . 
. of Puget Sound 
_ of St. Benedict W .... 
. of St. Catherine W . 
_ of St. Elizabeth W 
. of St. Mary-of-the Wa- 
satch W 
. of St. Rose W 
. of St. Teresa W 


Pub. 





. of St. Thomas M..... 
. of the Holy Names W. 
. of the Pacific ....... 
‘ of the Sacred Heart W 
Cy OE WOOKURE . wc cesses 
COIOIERG CL osc taiceses 
Columbia C., Ia. M 
Concordia 
Connecticut C. W 
Connecticut S. a 
Converse W . 
Cornell C. of Ia...... Bere 
Culver-Stockton . 
Dakota-Wesleyan 
Davidson M .... 
Denison U. ... 
DOPAUW ..ccc 
Dickinson 
Dillard U... 
Doane 
Dominican W .... 


D’Youville W 

Earlham 

Elmhurst 

Elmira W 

Emmanuel W . 

Emory & Henry 

Erskine . 

Eureka ... 

ee Cc. 

Findlay . 

Fisk U. 

Florida 8. C. ‘for W. Pub. 
Franklin C. of Ind. 
Franklin & Marshall M.. 
Fresno S. C. Mm: snes 
Friends U. 

Furman U. 

Geneva 

Georgetown 

Georgia S. C. for W. Pub. 
Georgia S. W’s C. Pub... 
Gettysburg M 

700d Counsel 

Goucher W 

ye ae a Ww 


Guilford 

Gustavus Adolphus ... 
Hamilton M 

Hamline U. 
Hampden-Sydney M .... 
Hanover 
Hardin-Simmons U. 
Hastings 

Haverford M 
Heidelberg 

Hendrix 

Hillsdale 

Hiram 

Hobart M 

Hollins 

Holy Cross M 

Hood W 

Hope 

Houghton 

Howard C. 

Hunter C. Pub. W. 
Huntingdon C. W . 
Huron . cccccrcces 
Illinois C. s 
Illinois- Wesleyan. mae 
Immaculata W 
Immaculate Heart W ... 
Inearnate Word W . 
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Students Students Teach- Students Students a =p 
Institution Full- Al ing Institution Full- All in 
time Residents Staff time Residents Staff 
Iowa Wesleyan ........ 217 280 20 Newcomb W .......... 633 650 62 
James Millikin U. ...... 473 §11 43 N. Y. 8S. C. for Teachers 1,373 2,685 90 
JamestOWN .000+s0<ss«« 336 347 27 Niagara U. M ......... 928 1,024 82 
John B. Stetson U. ..... 716 932 62 N. Carolina C. Pub. .... 418 1,212 20 
John Carroll U. M ..... 489 728 41 North Central ......... §22 538 42 
Johnson C. Smith U..... 321 673 22 Norwich U. ....... ees 294 294 25 
Judson: W iaeccsmaeeees 201 216 30 Notre Dame, 0. W ..... 144 186 21 
JuNIAEH: ..«6tasceueumeea 415 498 46 QROPT: cdcccccccs Seees 1,722 1,834 165 
Kalamasee 56 vecc0 cee 350 353 25 i eee 693 725 66 
Kent State U. Pub. ..... 1,975 3,338 136 Ohio Wesleyan U. ...... ,413 1,413 94 
Kenyon 0F c4cevcseacese 304 304 32 Oklahoma C. for W. Pub. 856 946 53 
Keuka Wo iwiccoeteuies 207 208 24 CRM RE ec cccccessees 276 315 23 
Kn0X «04s doece omens 626 629 53 OURSTOOEM ccc ccceesecs 302 327 33 
Knoxvill@ .cscccceegess 265 320 20 Our Lady of the Lake .. 204 923 43 
Latayette 94. csasccc<s 902 911 92 Pacific Union ......... 204 577 33 
Laké@ Eri@oW .sc<steacs aes 140 185 25 WON Gn. 6s cccvcses vevec 142 194 14 
L _ FOLQhe: acesiewcuses 354 361 28 PE cee Cletedscbdare 467 468 44 
Lane: «cs cansecaerenne's 461 625 20 La CLERC TOR TCE 233 308 23 
L re Salle: €: 2 wn2cneees 371 445 31 P@MBPORe 2... ccccccccs 467 468 113 
TAWIGROO. c.c2cscaecetes 733 739 58 Pennsylvania C. for W.. 261 270 37 
Lebanon Valley ........ 399 513 35 Phillips U. ........e00. 386 637 31 
Le MONO. csciseonsicnen 399 487 23 POOR. isiccccccsevee 795 820 76 
Lenoir-RBYMC . ccccssscs 453 1,110 21 Providence ............ 818 1,293 65 
Lewis THOU. 4.<50s0425002 737 2,656 102 Queens-Chicora ........ 414 431 33 
Limestone: We s04+sscees 329 406 24 Radcliffe W ........... 1,006 1,019 400 
Lincoln: B.5. M@e-20165<60%9 436 579 31 Randolph-Macon M .... 300 300 17 
Lincoln U., Pé@. BF ..ésne 325 325 22 Randolph-Macon W ... 670 694 69 
Lindenwood W ....ece. 439 441 45 EE ea tetvevedsoceres 447 487 45 
Linflelt. .. ss40veu eveaeean 549 549 34 ME dba vues cceeees 372 550 44 
Livingstone  siceevety es 262 390 14 DED. a celtvacecneabeees 350 354 34 
Loretto Heights W ..... 104 248 25 BN bow ec cccttedes 358 483 23 
Louisiana: ©: 3s.66<b<es 313 426 22 pS eer ee 289 372 28 
Loyola C., We icin, 244 244 20 PRO, siseccceceteae 379 380 70 
Loyola U., Cal. M ...... 585 630 48 , es rere Tre 422 908 52 
Luther cosecesans ates 420 431 38 Rosemont W ........+. 229 294 36 
LynchbUeg: <<Jscros ees cies « 247 255 21 Russeli Sage W ........ 595 595 60 
Macalest@® 62445640504 630 630 44 St. Ambrose M ........ 417 871 42 
MacMurray C. W ...... 543 655 37 St. Augustine’s ........ 217 220 13 
Manchest? .é<:< cdeecacac 663 1,131 42 St. Benedict’s M ....... 276 295 37 
Manhattan BB ec ccscess 1,258 1,286 93 St. Bonaventure M ..... 574 932 54 
Marietta sowescacccess 355 368 29 St. Joseph’s, Md. W .... 174 174 35 
Marshall Pab, .-.+cece0s 1,460 2,595 91 St. Joseph’s, N. Y. W .. 405 405 43 
Mary Baldwin W ...... 321 327 27 St. Joseph’s, Pa. M .... 479 492 33 
Maryerove: Wi uci 6-6 e608 502 1,397 55 St. Lawrence U. ....... 1,872 2,169 85 
Mary Hardin-Baylor .... 322 594 50 St. Mary of the Springs 
MaryIROYet We <5 <c:0e <0 171 240 22 LG ale: dia Wa ne. 4:4d Oareer aca 125 417 29 
Marymount, Kans. W ... 121 281 26 St. Mary of the Woods W 289 888 36 
Marymount, N. ¥. W.... 200 200 37 St. Mary’s M .......... 498 498 38 
Maryville, Tenn. ....... 797 800 50 St. Mary’s of Notre Dame 
MarywO0G. WF ic «sé seeiss 445 957 45 . Se eee ae 351 595 46 
Mercer Ef. ce ce.é 0 adhuwene 433 691 25 ke 1,029 1,041 80 
Mercyhurat ..0ccceccee 180 289 yy i St, POU e De wccccccvce 390 390 26 
Meradhem. . 4s a06606e pale 531 532 45 St. Thomas M ......... 560 961 36 
MidGleBUPy: o-c.0-00:0sb5 <0 788 1,476 59 St; ViImeCOWe BF. ccccsces 377 562 32 
MELTS 1 os 5 o: scareioiee @avecerese 648 879 90 Salets, N.C. Wc ccccces 318 393 42 
MANGARE osu «ecneeen 430 501 32 Samuel Houston C. ... 316 316 21 
Milwaukee-Downer ..... 285 296 47 San Francisco C. for Ww 166 397 23 
Mississinn§ ©, << ¢asc.s 397 549 22 San Francisco S. C. Pub. 1,470 2,796 75 
Mississippi S. C. for W. et 213 21% 29 
PUR: i ce ssiine wmeniemeens 975 989 68 Seattle Pacific ......... 289 346 25 
Missouri Valley ........ 267 308 24 Setom Hal WM ..cccccscs 402 592 48 
MORMOWEN oc ccc Saeicaers 508 549 35 Setom BM W .ccccucece 333 578 45 
Moravian BM ..ceccssusics 179 181 20 SY Oh 6660 6 6s He ESC 418 1,037 27 
Morehouse: BF osc casces 379 1,137 58 SOE WE 2 oc cc coesces 212 212 29 
MOTTE. as6.0.<inks 3.4.0 531 660 42 Simmons C. W .......-- 1,511 1,730 158 
Morris: BRR sisi vce Hs. 417 550 18 SiIMpSOn ..cccccccccces 480 658 33 
Mount AM@Gl <.0.si00««is 80 141 15 Sioux Falls .........+- 226 452 22 
Mount Holyoke W...... 1,005 1,065 116 Skidmore W ....-.cecee 755 759 76 
Mount Mary We .dcce 0+ 369 1,351 52 Smee We vc tccsccteees 2,129 2,129 213 
Mount Mercy W........ 220 580 30 Southwestern, Kans. 500 608 40 
Mount St. Joseph W .... 283 593 41 Southwestern, Tenn. ... 506 604 32 
Mount St. Mary’s, Cal. . 373 T57 28 Southwest. Louisiana I. 
Mount St. Mary’s, Md. M 350 415 40 ete dia. o's ee oie 1,378 1,968 70 
Mount St. Scholastica .. 243 544 28 Southwestern U. ....... 403 508 32 
Mount UMOE . «3642006 542 595 41 Spelman W ........0- 336 350 38 
Muhlenberg M ......... 430 935 32 Spring Hill M ......... 269 560 27 
MUSKINGUEE  sccacrccces 673 1,014 54 Susquehanna U. .......- 307 365 32 
Nazareth, N. Y. W ...<. 237 302 32 Swarthmore ........... 690 690 93 
Nebraska W esleyan .... 424 570 47 Sweet Briar W ........ 453 453 52 
Newberg «205s essieens 294 467 20 po)” AAAs eee 286 286 29 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 


Students Students 
Full- All 
time Residents 





Tarkio 
Texas Christian 
Texas S. C. for 
The St. Mary W 
Thiel 

Tillotson 
Tougaloo U. 
Transylvania 
Trinity, Conn. 
Trinity, D. ¢ 


Tusculum 
Union, Ky. 
Union, N. Y., J 
U. of Chattanooga 

U. of Dayton 

U. of Portland 

U. of Redlands 

U. of San Francisco M .. 
U. of Santa Clara M 

U. of the South V 

U. of Tulsa 

Upsala 

Ursuline 

Ursinus 

Valparaiso 

Vassar W 

Villa Maria W 
Villanova M 

Va. Mil. Inst. Pub. J 
Virginia S. C. Pub. 
Virginia Union U. 
Wabash M 
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Teach- 
ing 
Staff 


Institution 


Students Teach- 
A ing 
Staff 


Students 
Full- 


time Residents 











Wagner 

Wake Forest M . 
Walla Walla 
Washburn .... 
Washington C. 


Washington & Jefferson M 


Washington & Lee M ... 

Webster 

Wellesley W 

Wells W 

Wesleyan C. W 

Wesleyan U. M 

Western C. W 

Western Maryland 

Westminster, Mo. M . 

Westminster, Pa. 

W. Va. State C. Pub. . 

Wheaton, Ill. 

Wheaton, Mass. 

Whitman 

Whittier 

Wiley 

Willamette U. 

William Jewell 

William & Mary 

William Smith W 

Williams M 

Wilson W 

Winthrop Pub. W 

Wittenberg 

Wofford M 

Yankton 

Xavier, Ohio, M 
Totals 


287,003 





Institution 
C. of Texas Pub. 
Polytech. Inst. 


A. & M. 
— 
P ub. 


( Saibdewnte cone, Tech. | 
Carnegie Tech. 
Case S. of Ap. 
Clarkson C. of 
Clemson Agr. 
Colorado S. C. 
Arts Pub. 


Science M 
Tech M .. 
C. Pub. M . 


Drexel Inst. 
Georgia 8S. of Tech. 
Hampton _ 
RONG. cee ARG! ie 5 oslo coye 
lowa S. A. & M. Pub. a8 
Kansas S. C. of Ag. Pub. . 
Kentucky S. Ind. C. Pub. . 
Louisiana Polytech. Inst. 
Pub. 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. M . 
Massachusetts S. C, Pub. 
Michigan C, of M. & Tech. 
Pub. 
Mississippi S. C. Pub. 
Montana §S. C. Pub. : 
Montana S. of Mines Pub. 
Newark C. of Eng. 


Pub. M 


INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL 


INSTITUTIONS 


1. TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Students 
Full- 
time 


Students 
A 


4, 842 


1,961 
4,257 


1,369 


Residents 


Teach- 
ing 
Staff 





Institution 


Students Teach- 
ing 
Staff 


Students 
Full- d 
time Residents 





New Mex. 


C08 As & Me. 


Pub. . 
’. of Ag. & Eng. 


N. Dakota Agr. C. Pub... 
Oklahoma A. & M. Pub... 
Polytech. In. of Brooklyn 


M 
Purdue Pub. 
Rensselaer Polytech In. M 
Rhode Island 8S. C. Pub. . 
Rose Polytech. In. M.... 
S. Car. S. A. & M. C. Pub. 
S. Dak. S. C. of Ag. & M. 
Arts Pub. 
S. Dak. S. S. 
Pub. 
Stevens Inst. of Tech. / 
Texas C. of A. & Ind. Pub. 
Texas C. of Mines & Met. 
Texas Tech. C. Pub. 
Tuskegee M. & Ind. 
U. S. Military Acad. Pub. 


M 
U. S. Naval Acad. Pub. M 
Utah S. Ag. C. Pub. 
Va. Polytech. Inst. Pub. . 
eo Polytech. 

vi} 


of Mines 





959 
1,355 
2,232 
1,926 
5,570 


101 389 
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i TABLE I—(Continued) Es 
: III. INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS t 
2. TEACHERS COLLEGES : 
a ge Students Teach- Students Students Teach- 
Institution ull- All ing Institution Full- All ing 
ten Residents Staff time Residents Staff 
Alabama Ss. tT. CC, Bier Montana S. N. C. Pub. .. 262 485 22 
OnOG. POO. «04.05 «ems 335 837 26 Morehead S. T. C., Pub... 438 994 42 
Alabama S. T. C., Jack- ; Murray, S. T. C., Pub. .. 627 941 47 
4 sonville:; Pub. +< ««s0 469 1,082 43 Nebraska S. T. C., Chad- 
bk Alabama S. T. C., Troy, ee ee 391 774 45 } 
e POA «: canvases 322 696 27 Nebraska S. T. C., Kear- 
: Arizona S. T. C., Tempe, i ow! , | i a 744 1,642 62 } 
a) re nee 1,053 1,423 70 Nebraska S. T. C., Peru, i 
Arkansas 8. T. C., Pub... 608 1,236 39 (EES 444 865 46 i, 
se Ball State T. C., Pub. ... 1,093 2,157 73 Nebraska S. T. C., Wayne, 
oa Colorado 8. C. of Ed. — 1,420 3,433 95 ) | a ee ee 610 1,278 51 
: Concord 8S. T. Cc, Pad. . 514 1,152 31 Prairie View S. C., Pub. . 931 1,728 76 t 
Delta S.. BCs Plrs-86 6 e< 279 403 32 Sam Houston 8S. T. C., i 
East C arolina Pf. €. Pudi. 1,074 1,656 57 PR ce Cer ch ey 6b ees 833 1,944 57 
Fort Hays, Kansas S. C. Stephen F. Austin S. T. 
PUD... 055u ee cee 802 1,689 65 rarer yee 685 1,558 59 
George Peabody C. for T. 595 2,791 84 pn” ili ee ie te 524 878 45 
Georgia S. T. C. South. Sul Ross S. T. C., Pub... 331 962 30 
PONE cca tccnet ee ae ° 505 1,298 40 Tenn. S. T. C., Johnson 
4 Harris T. Pes Ucaa ws 219 219 20 Oi | 521 1,169 42 
ree lM %. T, C. Pub. 499 781 34 Tenn. S. T. C., Murfrees- 
lll. S. N. U., Carbondale, Word: POR: 6 ci caencas 550 1,180 38 
PUB. os oe nena eee 1,476 2,636 120 enn. S. T. C., Memphis, 
lll. S. N. U., Normal Pub. 1,843 3,278 190 PERS ocnccitaaeee sees 698 1,168 34 
Ill. S. T. C., Eastern Pub. 741 1,261 76 Texas S. T. C., East, Pub. 1,184 * 024 94 
lll, S. T. C., Northern Pub. 764 1,267 63 Texas 8. T.C., North, Pub. 2,053 4,529 100 
lll. S. T. C., Western Pub. 757 2,128 76 Texas S. T. C., South- 
Indiana S. T. C. Pub. ... 1,275 3,146 102 west, Pub. ...ccscecs 1,116 3,070 
lowa 8S. T. CC: FAD oe ose 1,824 3,500 160 Texas S. T. C., West, 
Kansas S. T. C., Emporia PU. 6 cuviceiawevses 891 1,812 69 
PMU. x ..00 ene See 1,449 2,843 125 Va. S. T. C., Farmville, 
Kansas S. T. C., Pitts- Pe 6 hea cuveereness 774 1,100 50 
DULE PUR. .cacccceceecs 1,184 2,414 111 Va. S. T. C., Fredericks- 
Kentucky S. T. C., East- ee PM 8 he awe ees 855 1,387 46 
OI PGR s-c6 vasetere ot 834 1,735 70 Va. S. T. C., Harrison- 
Kentucky S. T. C., West- oy a | er 821 1,328 53 
Te ot er ae 1,275 3,159 106 Western 8S. C. of Colo., 
Louisiana S. = = Pub.. 1,240 2,316 99 [RR Te rer 336 725 28 
Michigan S$. i. ee 1,462 2,665 181 Wisc. S. T. C., La Crosse, 
Michigan S$ os « Central Pe ccccukiee ec euee é 672 997 50 
a, eR re rr a 982 1,630 80 Wise. S. T. C., Milwaukee, 
Michigan S. T. C., North Pub er SS. Tee 1,252 1,252 88 
PUR siicacene ce oie 544 926 51 Wise. S. T. .C. Oshkosh, 
Michigan S. T. C., West } err aie ee 642 1,210 48 
PUY a: eer weneraasin Cates 1,696 3,025 195 Wise. S. T. C., River 
Mississippi S. T. C., Hat- BOS, PUG. ce vectewes 564 795 39 
tiesbure, PUR .cuce cs 526 1,012 51 Wise. S. T. C., Superior, 
Missouri S. T. C., Central, ree oo ee 663 1,165 53 
PUGS. iowhenan< bree 739 2,109 63 Wash. S. N. S., Belling- 
Missouri S. T. C., North- a |. en G22 1,560 56 
CONG, Oh: oo caps. ceeiesie 705 1,861 52 Wash. S. N. S., Cheney, 
Missouri S. T. C., North- i See cer 716 1,489 51 
WOst, PUNs 10-55 canons 777 1,000 53 Cent. Wash. C. of Ed. 
Missouri S. T. C., South- Ellensburg, Pub. .....- 546 967 44 
Cast, Puvi...s2is.00 ewan 870 1,956 55 WOUME -acis ce eeedoe nes 56,288 113,483 4,446 
Missouri S. T. C., South- 
WORE: FUG coe c ORGS 1,142 2,787 66 





Colorado, Arizona, Idaho, Utah and Mon- | states in percentage gains: Vermont, Maine, 
tana (in which there is an 0.08 per cent. New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
decrease ). and Massachusetts. 

Sixth is the East North Central division The West North Central division of seven 
in which five states report 168,905 full-time states have an increase of 1.85 per cent. in 
students, an increase of 3.56 per cent. in 111 the 94,218 full-time students in 82 approved 
approved institutions. The states in order institutions. The order of states: North 
of inereases follow : Michigan, Indiana, Wis- Dakota, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas and the fol- 
consin, Ohio and Illinois. lowing with small enrolment decreases: 

The New England states have 58,997 full- Nebraska (0.99 per cent. decrease), Minne- 
time students in 41 approved institutions, sota (1.00 per cent. decrease) and South 
an advance of 2.76 per cent. The order of Dakota (1.34 per cent. decrease). 
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The four states of the East South Central crease of 1.02 per cent., and Tennessee 
division have 42,373 full-time students in 51 figures a decrease of 5.24 per cent. 
approved institutions, which is an increase 
over last year of 0.03 per cent. The two 
states showing increases are Mississippi and Table II discloses that the largest states 
Alabama. Kentucky figures indicate a de- also have the largest aggregate enrolments 


ANALYSIS BY STATES 


TABLE II 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 








Full-time-students Per cent. 


Division and state Institutions change, 1936 
1937 to 1937 











New England 
Maine 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey ¢ 7.958 8,541 
Pennsylvania By) 49,255 


323 


Htettee tee 
tno +90 990 9 
D>— wo 


t+++t 
NO Nog 
on C2 SS te et 
= oO ono 


— 


Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


+Heee+ 
Are 
Saw 
NAS co 


West North Central 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
N. Dakota 
S. Dakota 
Nebraska ¢ 2 
Kansas 3 


+l le++l + 
a 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


+etettetete il + 


East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 


++11+4 


West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana y 
Oklahoma 11,791 
Texas 38,733 


++e+t+ + 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 


8 iS) 
et ee DODD CO DO 
+ tHe teteee il + 


AD 
ANSY Coon 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 


i 
HM DOD 
2 +2+ 
RP WOAM BW hoOoc ws 
m © 
rx) 


(10) Hawaii 
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of full-time students. Among others dis- 
parities are revealed as to total population 
and collegiate population. In the list which 
follows of the twenty-five states having the 
largest totals, the figure in parentheses 
shows the rank of the state in total popula- 
tion according to the 1930 U. S. Census: 
1. (1) New York, 44 approved institutions 
report 95,363 full-time students in attend- 
ance this year. 2. (2) Pennsylvania, 46 
institutions, 49,255 students. 3. (3) Illinois 
28 institutions, 47,538 students. 4. (4) 
Ohio, 35 institutions, 45,933 students. 
5. (6) California, 18 institutions, 39,765 
students. 6. (5) Texas, 28 institutions, 
38,733 students. 7. (8) Massachusetts, 21 
institutions, 36,204 students. 8. (7) Michi- 
gan, 17 institutions, 31,149 students. 9. 
(11) Indiana, 17 institutions, 22,933 stu- 
10. (13) Wisconsin, 14 institutions, 
21,352 students. 11. (10) Missouri, 20 in- 
stitutions, 21,175 students. 12. (18) Min- 
nesota, 11 institutions, 19,412 students. 
13. (12) North Carolina, 21 institutions, 
18,564 students. 14. (19) Iowa, 15 institu- 
tions, 18,476 students. 15. (20) Virginia, 
23 institutions, 17,505 students. 16. (22) 
Louisiana, 10 institutions, 17,098 students. 
17. (24) Kansas, 16 institutions, 16,419 
students. 18. (30) Washington, 6 institu- 
tions, 15,402 students. 19. (15) Alabama, 
1+ institutions, 13,965 students. 20. (14) 
Georgia, 17 institutions, 12,215 students. 
21. (21) Oklahoma, 5 institutions, 11,791 
students. 22. (32) Nebraska, 9 institutions, 
11,428 students. 23. (16) Tennessee, 16 
institutions, 11,352 students. 24. (17) Ken- 
tucky, 12 institutions, 10,761 students. 
25. (28) Maryland, 11 institutions, 10,475 
students. 

If we assemble the 25 states which show 
the largest percentage of increases in full- 
time enrolment in approved institutions 
over 1936 the order is as follows: 1. Ore- 
von, 10.77 per cent. increase in full-time 
collegiate attendance. 2. District of Colum- 
bia, 9.68 per cent. increase. 3. Louisiana, 


dents. 
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9.14 per cent. increase. 4. South Carolina, 
8.98 per cent. increase. 5. Vermont, 8.91 
per cent. increase. 6. Nevada, 8.79 per 
cent. increase. 7. New Mexico, 8.64 per 
cent. increase. 8. Maine, 8.51 per cent. 
increase. 9. Wyoming, 8.30 per cent. in- 
crease. 10. Texas, 7.62 per cent. increase. 
11. New Jersey, 7.31 per cent. increase. 12. 
North Dakota, 7.10 per cent. increase. 
13. Michigan, 6.66 per cent. increase. 14. 
Washington, 6.60 per cent. increase. 15. 
Missouri, 6.48 per cent. increase. 16. Flor- 
ida, 5.83 per cent. increase. 17. North 
Carolina, 5.54 per cent. increase. 18. New 
York, 5.46 per cent. increase. 19. Colo- 
rado, 5.31 per cent. increase. 20. Georgia, 
5.25 per cent. increase. 21. Indiana, 5.24 
per cent. increase. 22. Wisconsin, 5.02 per 
cent. increase. 23. Mississippi, 4.72 per 
cent. increase. 24. Virginia, 4.62 per cent. 
increase. 25. Arkansas, 4.51 per cent. 


increase. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN ENROLMENT 


As freshman enrolments constitute the 
best evidence as to current trends, there is 
special importance in the accompanying 
table showing the classification both for this 
year and last of full-time students starting 
upon liberal arts and undergraduate courses 
in engineering, in commerce and in agricul- 
ture. 

This year the number of liberal arts 
freshmen in 530 institutions supplying com- 
parative figures is 113,997, or about 64 per 
cent. of all freshmen. Last year it was 
122,426, or about 69 per cent. In 1933 it 
was approximately 75 per cent. The con- 
elusion is clear: A majority of the young 
men and women entering American colleges 
continue to take general training—the lib- 
eral arts courses which have broadly cul- 
tural aims and which also qualify for later 
admission into medical, law and other pro- 
fessional schools. Nevertheless, the liberal 
arts proportion is steadily declining. 

The present trend is strongly toward 
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TABLE III 


California 
Columbia 


Chicago 








Cornell 
Harvard 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 

| Minnesota 





College men 6069 1928 
College women M45 8 958 
Engineering cae 

Law 


Graduate school 
Agriculture 
Architecture 
Art 
305 


Dentistry 
Divinity 
Education 
Forestry 
Journalism 


"130 


~ 


Music ¢ - 

Pharmacy ates caus 

Other courses ; 947 301 
129 


1049 124 


1469 


3713 =.2311 =—-:1304 
1616 
2375 
178 1387 270 
282 520 653 


t 
x 
4 
oS 


793 900 = 1261 
. 1393 
128 98 284 
eee 167 
934 2276 
159 198 
re 
97 
. 


* . ree eee * 
86. 100 re 155 


‘861 154 532 167 254 513 90 3 1570 


on 
ray 


89 ; 71 





6035 


4169 14683 


4093 
11809 
2250 


28335 


Part-time oe 1670 
Summer session 592 4091 
Deduct duplicates 1500 
Gd. tot. Nov. 1, ’37 10296 


27682 
32244 


Gd. tot. Nov. 1, ’3% 10552 


Gd. tot. Nov. 1, 
Exten. courses 2700 
Teaching staff : 2583 
Administrative staff .... : 5 £ 134 
courses in commerce or business adminis- 
tration, alike in the separate colleges of 
arts and science offering commerce courses 
and in the universities, private as well as 
public. The total freshmen 
this year, 26,458, exceeds by about 33 per 
cent. that of last year, which was 14 per 
cent. greater than in 1935, which in turn 


of commerce 


was 12 per cent. greater than in 1934. 

The rush toward engineering training has 
The total of 27,417 
engineering freshmen is some 10 per cent. 
larger than in 1936, which had exceeded 
1935 by 17 per cent. 

As to agriculture the approximate 10 per 
cent. increase of 1936 over 1935 and the 
increase of 30 per cent. of 1935 over 1934 
are checked in the 1937 aggregate of 9,602 
freshmen. This is 108 fewer than the fresh- 
men in agriculture last year. 


slowed down somewhat. 


6439 


1996 
8122 
7810 
7408 


8138 13647 
151 176 226 1350 2936 5 ait 467 
1950 3481 17386 2845 7 5 6202 
313 328 81219 434 854 . 
9911 16085 6943 8486 


5145 2020 = .4383 13691 





12287 
13394 


10598 5397 


10874 


981 


14 





In assembling and recording the thou- 
sands of figures in this study for prompt 
publication, time has not been available for 
a statistical analysis of enrolments in law, 
medicine, non-professional graduate and 
other fields. It would appear, however, that 
the numbers of students in medicine, gradu- 
ate study and education are not increasing 
and that, in many law schools throughout 
the country, there has been a definite 
decrease this year. 


POPULATION TRENDS AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


In these annual statistical articles con- 
tributed to ScHooL anp Socrety by the 
present writer since 1919, he has usually 
included interpretative summaries and com- 
ments upon enrolment trends. It seems 
especially timely in this article to discuss 


+2 pe AEB aca ai 
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TABLE IIlI—( Concluded) 
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population trends and attendance in elemen- 
tary schools and high schools as they relate 
to future enrolment in colleges and univer- 
sities. 

There are recent findings as to population 
in the United States which have vital inter- 
est because of their social and educational 
bearings. As drawn from ‘‘Dynamies of 
Population,’’ an excellent study by Frank 
Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, these in- 
clude the following : 

The population of the country as a whole 
is rapidly becoming a stationary popula- 
tion, with a maximum to be expected shortly 
after the middle of the century. 

The birth rate varies greatly ; in general, 
it is high in rural areas, lower in small cities 
and towns, and still lower in the larger 
cities. 

As to population groups classified by race 





or by country of origin there are no impor- 
tant differences in reproduction. Since the 
world war there has been a marked drop in 
the birth rates of recent immigrant stock 
now living in the larger cities. The Negro 
group, like the white groups, appears to be 
‘*at equilibrium as regards ‘true’ reproduc- 
tion rates.’’ 

During recent years 
‘most frequent among 
economie status and least frequent among 
families with superior educational advan- 
tages and superior occupational ratings. ... 
Those who enjoy the greatest cultural re- 
sourees are not having enough children to 
replace themselves in the next generation.’’ 
However, there is some evidence that among 
certain groups of people possessing abun- 
dant financial means and ‘‘high educational 
background ... the rate of reproduction 


births have been 
families with low 
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may be equal to requirements for replace- 
ment.’”’ 

These findings, in the judgment of Messrs. 
Lorimer and Osborn, should ‘‘give greater 
emphasis to the values of family life, to 
ways of living which promote physical 
vigor, and to conditions which guarantee a 
larger measure of economic security, espe- 
cially to young couples during the early 
reproductive years.’’ 


ATTENDANCE IN ELEMENTARY AND 
HigH ScHOOLS 


Some of the foregoing generalizations 
regarding population trends receive quite 
definite support in present attendance 
trends in the elementary schools and the 
high schools of the nation. Herewith are 
data taken from statistical tables kindly 
supplied by Mr. Emery M. Foster, chief of 
the Division of Statisties, U. S. Office of 
Education, and by Dr. George Johnson, 
director, Department of Education, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 


DATA AS TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(1) There are approximately 6,135,000 
boys and girls enrolled this year (1937-38) 


TABLE IV 








Full- All 
time Rank resident 
students students 


University Rank 





26,923 
28,335 
9 


California 
Columbia 
Minnesota 
Illinois 

New York U. 
Ohio State 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Washington 
Texas 


16,085 
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Pennsylvania 
Hunter C 
Nebraska 
Cornell 
Northwestern 
Boston U. 
Pittsburgh 
Syracuse 
Chicago 

Penn State 

St. John’s 
Oklahoma 
Southern Cal. ...... 
Wayne 

Brooklyn C. 
Cincinnati 
Western Reserve 
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10,134 
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1936 AND 1937 CLASSIFICATION Comparisons 
INSTITUTIONS ’ 


Totals of Full-time Enrolment 








1936 1937 
ee 
246,037 256,779 
175,703 180/560 
199,868 204.339 
73,329 79,579 
54,087 


54,588 
749,024 775,899 


Classification 





57 Universities, public .. 

50 Universities, private 

372 Colleges 

49 Technological Institutions. . 
65 Teachers Colleges 


593 Totals 





Totals of Students All Residents 


1936 








1937 
371,072 
327,888 
279,963 
101,459 

110,561 109,949 
1,143,690 1,190,331 


Classification 





57 Universities, public ... 

50 Universities, private 

372 Colleges 

49 Technological Institutions. . 
65 Teachers Colleges 


593 


354,364 





in public high schools of the United States 
(the last four years of the system). This is 
about 2,224,000 more than in 1927-28, an 
increase of 56.8 per cent. 

The high-school figures for the past dec- 
ade or more, covering pre-depression and 
depression years, are as follows: 1925-26, 
3,757,466 ; 1926-27 (estimated), 3,834,372; 
1927-28, 3,911,279; 1928-29 (estimated), 
4,155,351; 1929-30, 4,399,422 ; 1930-31 (es- 
timated), 4,769,721; 1931-32, 5,140,021; 
1932-33 (estimated), 5,404,588; 1933-34, 
5,669,156 ; 1934-35 (estimated), 5,821,547 ; 
1935-36, 5,974,537; 1936-37 (estimated), 
6,045,882 ; 1937-38 (estimated), 6,135,252. 

(2) In the public elementary schools 
(kindergarten up to and ineluding the 
eighth grade) there are this year (1937-38) 
approximately one million fewer boys and 
girls than a decade ago. This is a decrease 
of about five per cent. 

The totals of elementary pupils are as 
follows : 1925-26, 20,984,002 ; 1926-27 (esti- 
mated), 21,126,210; 1927-28, 21,268,417; 
1928-29 (estimated), 21,273,505; 1929-30, 
21,278,593; 1930-31 (estimated), 21,207,- 
007; 1931-32, 21,135,420; 1932-33 (esti- 
mated), 20,950,229; 1933-34, 20,765,037 ; 
1934-35 (estimated), 20,578,799; 1935-36, 
20,392,561; 1936-37 (estimated), 20,392, 
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FRESHMAN ENROLMENT 








Agriculture 





Liberal Arts ipa Commerce 

1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 

50 Universities, public ........ 30,684 29,954 9,296 10,129 8,100 8,920 4,837 4,614 
46 Universities, private ....... 19,223 19,293 3,323 3,812 7,188 12,319 464 510 
368 Colleges ..+sessececeescees 64,281 56,319 1,218 1,432 2,583 3,108 243 86 
47 Technical Institutions ..... 3,2 3,234 10,894 11,910 1,823 1,930 4,011 4,124 
19 Teachers Colleges .......+. 5,029 5,197 146 134 139 181 47 60 
ROT OS er 122,426 113,997 24,877 27,417 19,833 26,458 9,602 9,494 


530 ‘Totals 





561 (so estimated because the birth rates for 
1930 and 1931 were the same). 

Analysis of the foregoing figures for 
actual rather than estimated attendance 
shows that the three highest elementary 
orades, the sixth, seventh and eighth, for 
1935-36 as compared with 1925-26 had in- 
ereases Of 85,224; 254,722; and 251,865, 


respectively. 
It is in the kindergarten and the first five 
elementary grades that heavy losses are dis- 


closed: the 1935-36 actual attendance fig- 
ures are 14,151,135, while in 1925-26 there 
were 15,334,387. This decrease of 1,183,252 
boys and girls is 7.7 per cent. 


DaTA AS TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


The Roman Catholic Church supports 
about three fourths of the total number of 
privately controlled elementary schools in 
the United States; the aggregate enrolment 
in these Catholic schools is estimated as 
more than 90 per cent. of all children in 
American privately controlled — schools. 
Data regarding the other privately con- 
trolled schools, denominational and non- 
denominational, could not be obtained. 
Their omission here almost certainly does 
not affect the broad results. 

Specific figures for the various grades are 
not available, but recent Catholic trends are 
revealed in the following statement of the 
Department of Education, National Catho- 
lie Welfare Conference : 

(1) ‘‘The enrolment of students in Catho- 
lic high schools and academies continues to 
grow. The total of 284,736 students [124,- 
265 boys and 160,471 girls] reported in sec- 
ondary schools in 1936 was an increase of 





12,950 students or about 5 per cent. over the 
enrolment of 271,786 students in 1934. The 
total increase in Catholic high school stu- 
dents during the last ten years has amounted 
to 38 per cent.’’ 

(2) ‘‘A total of 2,102,889 pupils [1,056,- 
017 boys and 1,046,872 girls] attended 
Catholic elementary schools in 1936. This 
enrolment was less than that of 1934 by 
56,763 pupils [or 2.6 per cent. decrease | 
and less than that of 1932 by 90,271 pupils 
[or 4.1 per cent.].’’ 


COMMENT 


(1) Probable explanation of the large 
enrolment in high schools during the present 
and recent years is (a) that the decrease in 
the birth rate had not begun sharply to 
affect this age group and (b) that, as Super- 
intendent Harold G. Campbell, of the New 
York City Public Schools, has said, employ- 
ment opportunities are still scarce and 
pupils are consequently remaining in the 
high school. 

(2) The smaller number of boys and 
girls in the elementary grades may be 
ascribed to the restriction in immigration 
and to the decline in the birth rate in the 
United States. 

The measure of the drop in attendance is 
made evident when it is stated that, com- 
paring 1935-36 with 1925-26 public school 
enrolment, there were 66,478 fewer children 
in the kindergarten ; 446,425 fewer children 
in the first grade ; 262,307 fewer children in 
the second grade; 204,516 fewer children 
in the third grade; 163,464 fewer children 
in the fourth grade; and 40,062 fewer chil- 
dren in the fifth grade. 
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TABLE V 
STATES HAVING LARGEST FULL-TIME ENROLMENT 


Rank in Rank in 
Collegiate U.S. Census 
Population Population 


Full-time 


States : 
Students 


New York 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois 

Ohio 

California 
Texas 
Massachusetts .. 
Michigan 
Indiana 
Wisconsin 
Missouri 
Minnesota 

North Carolina . 
lowa 

Virginia 
Louisiana 
Kansas 
Washington .... 
Alabama 
Georgia 
Oklahoma 
Nebraska 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
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Nd 
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(3) It is the rough calculation of the 
U. 8. Office of Education, generously sup- 
plied for this article, that the smaller ele- 
mentary school classes will have their first 
effect on the high-school freshman class in 
1939-40. 

(4) By 19438 the colleges and universities 
of the United States will face a diminished 
human reservoir from which to draw. It is 
possible that other factors may prevent 
population trends from having their normal 
effect on collegiate attendance. Such fac- 
tors might be economic changes or changes 
in educational philosophy such as are indi- 
cated in the address of the director of the 
National Youth 
later. 

The fact remains that a half-dozen years 
hence colleges and universities are likely to 
feel the results of a downward trend in the 
national birth rate, and particularly the 
children in families 


Administration, quoted 


lessened number of 
possessing superior occupational ratings and 
educational advantages. Boards of trustees, 
presidents and other administrative officers 
would do well to take this into account at 
onee in their admission plans and building 


projects. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL 
YoutH ADMINISTRATION 


A different angle of the population prob- 
lem was set forth by Mr. Aubrey Williams, 
executive director of the National Youth 
Administration, in a recent address. He 
cited statistics to show that ‘‘the total enrol- 
ment in public and private high schools in 
the United States was 6,014,000 as of 1934. 
or 63.1 per cent.’’ of the persons between 
14 and 17 years of age; and that, ‘‘with 
regard to college, the figures show only 11 
per cent. of those in the college age group— 
18 to 21—attending any institution of 
higher learning or 1,250,000 out of 11,300 
000.’ 

Mr. Williams declared: ‘‘There are mil- 
lions who can only secure an education, 
particularly higher education, if some way 
is found to give the student a chance to earn 
some money with which to purchase clothes, 
food, pay his rent, and otherwise to keep 
body, mind and soul together.’’ Upon the 
philosophy that the denial of education to 
many ‘‘was the fault of our economic sys- 
tem,’’ the National Youth Administration 
‘“was established to equalize opportunity for 
youth.”’ 

In 1936 a bill passed by Congress pro- 
vided funds by which a total of 440,866 stu- 
dents in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico were given work on NYA 


projects in high schools, colleges and gradu- 


ate schools. 

In 22,675 secondary schools there were 295,088 
students earning an average wage of $4.88 a month; 
there were 140,362 undergraduate college students 
in 1,665 colleges earning an average wage of 
$12.66; and there were 5,416 graduate students in 
188 graduate schools earning an average of $25.39 
a month. 

For 1937 the funds for the student aid 
program were limited to $20,000,000. This 
year the number of school students em- 
ployed on NYA jobs is approximately 159, 
000 and the number of college and graduate 
students is approximately 80,000. The 
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latter figure represents a reduction from 
12 per cent. to 8 per cent. of the full-time 
enrolment in colleges and universities. 

Omitting the few institutions which de- 
clined NYA aid, the number of NYA stu- 
dents in the approved list considered in this 
article would be approximately 61,000. 

After comments upon the excellent stand- 
ards attained by NYA students both in their 
colleges classes and in their work projects, 
Mr. Williams said : 

Our program has helped, the CCC has helped, 
other federal and state programs have helped, but 
the problem has not been solved, the surface has 


been but scratched. The need is still far in excess 
of our combined efforts to meet the situation. 


EXPLANATORY PARAGRAPHS 

The thirty universities having statistics 
in detail in Table III are those to which this 
annual study was limited in earlier years. 
Although many have requested it, enlarge- 
ment of this list has not seemed feasible. 
The following paragraphs explain statistics 
civen in the table and give additional infor- 
mation, including for comparison the full- 
time enrolment at each university five years 
ago. 

The University of California statistics 
cover the several widely separated institu- 
tions of the university at ‘‘Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and _ elsewhere.”’ 
The cumulative total of full-time students 
this fall is 22,955, which is 833 more than a 
vear ago; the grand total of 26,923 is 1,320 
more. Beyond this there are 13,099 persons 
enrolled in extension courses at these several 
institutions, taking work not leading to a 
degree; and 932 taking home study courses, 
so that the super-grand total receiving Uni- 
versity of California instruction is 40,954. 
Except for law and dentistry all depart- 
ments have increased or equal enrolments 
this year. As to freshmen the record shows 
2,779 in liberal arts, 485 in engineering, 469 
in commerce and 203 in agriculture as com- 
pared with corresponding freshmen a year 
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ago of 2,842; 381; 445; and 202. In Table 
III there are 556 students in chemistry as 
applied science in the engineering total of 
2,567. The term ‘‘other courses’’ in this 
case means 136 students in nursing and 75 
in librarianship. The university report 
explains that the 2,001 students listed under 
education include 1,251 in the Teachers Col- 
lege, U.C.L.A., 48 in the liberal arts college 
at Berkeley, and 702 in the non-professional 
graduate school at Berkeley. The 1937 
summer session figures include these divi- 
sions: Inter-session (Berkeley), 1,185 ; sum- 
mer session (Berkeley) 2,806; summer ses- 
sion (Los Angeles) 2,260. Further details 
are supplied regarding the U.C.L.A. enrol- 
ment of full-time students: liberal arts, 
2,162 men and 2,019 women; applied engi- 
neering, 259; chemistry, 21; non-profes- 
sional graduate school, 404; agriculture, 85; 
business administration, 712; education, 
1,251; special students, 41 ; unclassified, 134. 
Full-time students, 22,955; in 1932, 19,282. 

Small decreases at the University of Chi- 
cago in undergraduate men and women in 
the college and divisions and similar decline 
in law, medicine and divinity account for 
an enrolment less by 135 than the 1936 full- 
time total of 6,170. The freshmen in liberal 
arts number 622 this fall, as compared with 
689 last fall. There were 835 fewer in the 
1937 summer session than in 1936 and there 
are 108 fewer part-time students than last 
year. The grand total is 10,296 as compared 
with 11,233 a year ago. In Table IIT the 
liberal arts total includes students in art, 
education and music. The term other stu- 
dents here means 782 students in the School 
of Social Service Administration, 140 ‘‘stu- 
dents-at-large’’ and 25 in the Graduate 
Library School. Full-time students, 6,035 ; 
in 1932, 5,334. 

Slightly higher than last year is the cur- 
rent enrolment at the University of Cincin- 
nati both for the full-time total of 4,169 
students and the grand total of 11,135. As 
to freshmen the figures are 299 in liberal 
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arts, 408 in engineering, and 184 in com- 
merce as compared with corresponding 
freshmen a year ago as follows: 370; 416; 
and 179. In Table III it should be observed 
that the 1,575 total for engineering includes 
260 applied arts and architecture students; 
that the education figures of 289 in Teachers 
College include 13 full-time graduate stu- 
dents; that substantially all education 
students take their freshman and sophomore 
years in the College of Liberal Arts; and 
that the term other courses here includes 
222 students in the School of Household 
Administration and 79 in the School of 
Nursing and Health. Full-time students, 
4,169; in 1932, 3,854. 

Columbia University’s resident total of 
14,683 this fall is a trifle over the 1936 total 
(21 more) ; the grand total of 28,335 is 696 
more. Counting non-resident students esti- 
mated as 700 in special courses and 2,000 
in extra-mural courses, the super-grand 
total soars to 31,035. In Table III the lib- 
eral arts totals include 1,928 men, of whom 
1,756 are in Columbia College, 141 in Bard 


College and 31 in Seth Low Junior College, 
Brooklyn; and 958 women in Barnard Col- 


lege. The 123 university undergraduates 
include both men and women and are in- 
cluded in the total for other courses in the 
table. This fall there were 475 liberal arts 
freshman men and 233 freshman women as 
compared with 514 men and 228 women last 
year (not including Bard College). Law 
and medicine are at practically the 1936 
attendance levels. The dentistry total in 
Table III takes in students in oral hygiene. 
In the education total are included 6,027 
students in Teachers College and 209 in 
New College. Embraced in the figures for 
other courses in the table are 350 library 
service students, 193 unclassified students, 
123 university undergraduates, 100 students 
in optometry and 80 in nursing. The sta- 
tistics for teachers and administrators are 
those for 1936-37. Full-time students, 
14,683 ; in 1932, 14,229. 
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Cornell University has 324 more full-time 
students and a grand total of 415 more this 
year than last. These gains are due to 
undergraduate increases in both the en- 
dowed and state-supported colleges of the 
university. As to freshmen, the figures are 
526 in liberal arts as compared with 542 in 
1936; 272 in engineering or 9 more than 
last year ; 403 in agriculture or 38 more than 
last year. In the professional schools of law 
and medicine there are decreases of 12 and 
13 students, respectively. In Table III the 
total of 1,049 for applied science includes 
196 students in chemistry. Under other 
courses there are included 445 students in 
home economics, 263 in hotel administra- 
tion and 153 in veterinary medicine. Full- 
time students, 6,439; in 1932, 5,859. 

Substantially the same as last year is the 
eurrent Harvard enrolment of 8,138 full- 
time students (27 more). Because of 
smaller attendance in the 1937 as compared 
with the 1936 Tercentenary Summer Ses- 
sion, the grand total of 9,911 is 105 lower 
than a year ago. The freshman enrolment 
this fall is 1,032 or 6 less than in 1936. As 
to Table III these explanations will be 
clarifying: Students in chemistry are in- 
eluded in the liberal arts total. The figures 
for architecture include some taking land- 
scape architecture and regional planning. 
Of the education students, 65 are seeking the 
degree of A.M. and 32 the doctorate. Stu- 
dents in forestry and in music are included 
with the graduate school figures. The term 
other courses here takes in graduate stu- . 
dents in public health, special students 
doing full-time work in arts and sciences 
and traveling fellows. The 615 students in- 
dicated under extension are in postgraduate 
medical courses. No Radcliffe students are 
recorded in this record; they are indicated 
separately in Table I. Full-time students, 
8,138; in 1932, 8,272. 

All the undergraduate departments of 
the University of Illinois show increases, 
and these offset the small decreases in law, 
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medicine and non-professional graduate 
study so that the full-time total of 13,647 
is 728 larger than a year ago. The 1936 
summer session attendance of 3,481 repre- 
sented an increase of 280. The grand total 
of 16,085 is 1,068 more than last year. In 
Table III there are 655 chemistry students 
in the engineering total who are duplicated 
in the liberal arts total (with deductions, of 
course, in the full-time total). Other 
courses here take in 391 students in the 
School of Physical Education, 89 in library 
work and 52 in landscape architecture. As 
to freshmen there are 1,519 in liberal arts, 
712 in engineering, 870 in commerce and 
508 in agriculture compared with corre- 
sponding figures for 1936 as follows: 1,538 ; 
630; 911; and 530. Full-time students, 
13,647 ; in 1932, 10,579. 

Indiana University’s full-time enrolment 
of 5,415 is 71 larger than last year, and the 
erand total of 6,943 is 13 larger. Analysis 
discloses that the chief gain is in commerce, 
which has 1,421 students or 287 more than 
in 1936, with a gain of 118 in the freshman 
class. There are decreases in liberal arts 
students, both men and women, (814 fresh- 
men as compared with 862 last fall), in law, 
in non-professional graduate courses, in 
dentistry and in education. In Table III 
the 167 students recorded under other 
courses are in nurses’ trainig. Full-time 
students, 5,415; in 1932, 3,905. 

The full-time attendance of 5,145 at the 
State University of Iowa this fall is 176 
below that of last year, due to small de- 
creases in liberal arts, medicine, graduate 
school, commerce and dentistry. There was 
a decline of 688 in the 1937 summer school 
as compared with 1936. In Table III other 
courses means nursing, in which there are 
254 students. Full-time students, 5,145; in 
1932, 4,222. 

The 1936 increase over 1935 is about 
equalled in the current full-time gain at 
Johns Hopkins University over 1936. 
There are small advances in all depart- 
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ments except the Graduate School and 
the School of Business Economics. In 
Table III the engineering total includes 20 
graduate students; the term other courses 
here takes in 363 students in afternoon and 
evening courses (which are indicated as full- 
time as contrasted with 2,936 part-time 
students) ; and 150 in the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health. In the freshman class 
there are 164 in liberal arts, 134 in engineer- 
ing and 39 in commerce, as compared with 
figures of 164; 90; and 36, respectively, for 
1936. Full-time students, 2,020; in 1932, 
1,708. 

A small decrease—82 students—is observ- 
able in comparing the 1937 full-time attend- 
ance of 4,383 students at the University of 
Kansas with that of 1936. There are enrol- 
ment increases in the School of Business, 
education and pharmacy, with small de- 
clines in other colleges and schools. The 
following are notations for Table III: The 
total for engineering includes students in 
architecture. Music students are counted 
under art in the School of Fine Arts. Other 
courses means nursing. As to freshmen 
there are 826 in liberal arts and 213 in 
engineering as compared with 930 and 177, 
respectively, last year. Full-time students, 
4,383; in 1932, 3,484. 

The full-time total at the University of 
Michigan is 10,952 or 306 more than in 1936. 
Because of a larger summer session the 
grand total of 14,438 is 777 greater. Of the 
2,109 listed under extension for credit, 333 
are taking their work by correspondence. 
The number now being reached by univer- 
sity instruction totals 16,547. It will be 
observed, in looking over Table III, that the 
university does not offer a course in agricul- 
ture; such instruction is given at Michigan 
State College. Students in art are included 
in Table III under architecture and jour- 
nalism students under liberal arts. The 
total for other courses embraces 183 taking 
nursing. <As to freshmen the 1937 figures 
are 1,142 in liberal arts and 372 in engineer- 
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ing as compared with 1,165 and 351 a year 
ago. Full-time students, 10,952; in 1932, 
8,523. 

The statistical report of the University of 
Minnesota records 13,691 ‘‘students regu- 
larly registered toward a degree,’’ with a 
footnote interpretation that this is a ‘‘full- 
time equivalent of 13,344.’’ The first 
figure is 173 less and the second is 124 
greater than corresponding figures reported 
a year ago. As to Table III it is well to 
explain that the 1,991 students listed under 
engineering include those in chemistry, en- 
gineering, architecture and mines of the 
Institute of Technology; that students in 
art, journalism and music are reported in 
the liberal arts total; that the term other 
courses here takes in 756 students in the 
General College, 458 in the School of Nurs- 
ing, 173 in the Institute of Technology and 
Business, 92 in Agriculture and Education, 
70 in Medical Technology and 21 in the 
Institute of Technology and Agriculture. 
There were 6,202 students in the summer 
session of 1937, or 515 more than in 1936. 
Since the University of Minnesota report 
indicates as ‘‘not available’’ the ‘‘number 
attending summer session who are also en- 
rolled for regular academic year,’’ the com- 
piler again finds it necessary to leave blank 
the Minnesota space for the grand total 
given by other universities which regularly 
report such duplication. ‘‘ All students 
regularly registered toward a degree,’’ 
13,691; in 1932, 11,708. 

A soaring attendance in all colleges and 
schools of the University of Missouri brings 
the full-time total to 5,589 or 1,295 more 
students than in 1936, an increase of 30 per 
cent. The only figures on the entire report 
smaller than last year are the 569 freshmen 
in liberal arts, which is 64 less, and the 240 
freshmen in agriculture, which is 6 less. 
The entire liberal arts enrolment of 2,010 is 
406 more than in 1936, and the agricultural 
enrolment of 901 is 190 more. The engi- 
neering total in Table III ineludes 648 
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regular students in the School of Mines and 
Metallurgy at Rolla and 24 unclassifieg 
Full-time students, 5,589; in 


students. 
1932, 3,494. 

The upward shoot of the 1936 attendance 
over 1935 at the University of Nebraska (an 
increase of 18.5 per cent.) is not continued, 
but last year’s height is somewhat more than 
maintained in the 1937 figures. The full- 
time registration of 6,587 is 43 more than 
last year and the grand total of 8,202 is 11 
more. Decreases in the liberal arts and 
engineering freshmen (614 and 319 are the 
totals) are offset by the freshman increases 
in commerce, agriculture and household ad- 
ministration (439; 159; and 136) ; the 1936 
corresponding freshman enrolments were 
683 ; 325; 388; 146; and 116. In Table III 
the engineering total of 769 includes 21 
in chemical engineering. Other courses 
here means nursing in which there are 112 
students. Of the 2,743 listed as under ex- 
tension, 2,518 are taking home study 
courses. Full-time students, 6,587 ; in 1932, 
4,836. 

Numerical advances in every department 
on the Evanston and Chicago campuses 
combine to produce a full-time enrolment of 
6,221, or 388 above the 1936 total of North- 
western University. The huge attendance 
of 11,447 part-time students and 4,228 
summer-session students brings the North- 
western grand total up to 20,705, which is 
3,421 higher than that reported last year. 
As to freshmen the liberal arts registration 
is 902 and the engineering 97 as compared 
with 798 and 79, respectively, last year. In 
Table III other courses means speech, which 
has 397 students. Full-time students, 
6,221; in 1932, 5,791. 

Pronounced advances in undergraduate 
fields more than offset the decrease in law, 
medicine, dentistry and commerce at Ohio 
State University, with the consequence that 
the full-time enrolment of 12,744 is 410 
greater than a year ago. As the 1937 sum- 
mer session was up also, the grand total is 
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543 higher than the 1936 grand total of 
15,742. In Table III the figures of 1,925 
for engineering include students in chem- 
istry and architecture, the total of 2,168 in 
education includes students in art and in 
music; the total of 1,403 in agriculture in- 
eludes students in forestry. Students in 
journalism are counted in the liberal arts 
total; hitherto they have been reported 
under commerce. Students taking arts- 
education, optometry and veterinary medi- 
eine are combined in the 438 indicated under 
other courses. As to freshmen the 1937 
reports are 1,190 liberal arts, 585 engineer- 
ing, 924 commerce, and 547 agriculture as 
compared with corresponding figures a year 
ago of 1,032; 592; 1,081; and 637. Full- 
time students, 12,744; in 1932, 10,045. 

With mounting enrolments in nearly all 
departments, the University of Pennsylva- 
nia this fall reaches a total of 7,015 full- 
time students and a grand total of students 
working toward degrees of 14,154. Beyond 
this 1,664 individuals are taking non-credit 
extension courses. In Table III the figures 
for liberal arts women represent 507 in the 
newly established College of Liberal Arts 
for Women and 15 in eollege collateral 
courses. The engineering total takes in 39 
students in chemistry, 133 undergraduate 
and 9 graduate students in chemical engi- 
neering. There are 5 graduate students in 
the law school total. In the medical enrol- 
ment of 696, 198 are in the Graduate School 
of Medicine. The total of 93 in architecture 
includes 13 in landscape architecture. Of 
the commerce enrolment indicated, 1,871 
are in the Wharton School and 111 in the 
Graduate Course in Business Administra- 
tion. The education total of 408 includes 
74 graduate students. The sum of those 
listed under other courses is made up of 180 
in veterinary medicine, 149 in the Nurses 
Training School, 95 in the Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work and 36 in oral 
hygiene. The part-time total of 6,345 in- 
cludes 3,297 in the Evening School; 1,013 
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in the College Collateral Courses; 874 in 
the Graduate School; 868 in edueation (of 
whom 358 are graduate students) ; 241 in 
the Pennsylvania. School of Social Work 
and 52 in other courses. Full-time students, 
7,015; in 1932, 6,764. 

At the University of Pittsburgh only law 
and dentistry have fewer students than in 
1936; the full-time total of 6,172 is 306 
larger and the grand total of 10,993 is 397 
larger than last year. In Table III the 853 
listed for engineering include 220 students 
in mines; other courses here means ‘‘retail 
training.’’ There are 704 freshmen in 
liberal arts, 305 in engineering, and 244 in 
commerce, as compared with the correspond- 
ing 1936 enrolments of 772; 263; and 201. 
The 471 students in education are in upper 
classes, as the freshman and sophomore 
years are taken in the liberal arts college. 
Full-time students, 6,172; in 1932, 6,378. 

With 112 students more than last year, 
Princeton University records its highest en- 
rolment to date—a total of 2,647 men. 
There are 55 more undergraduates in lib- 
eral arts and 36 more in engineering. An 
increase of 21 in the Graduate College ac- 
counts for the rest. There are 553 freshmen 
in liberal arts, or 11 more than a year ago, 
and 104 engineering freshmen, or 10 more. 
As to deductions for duplicates in Table IIT, 
it should be explained that all who attend 
the summer session at Princeton are stu- 
dents of the university taking make-up 
courses. Full-time students, 2,647 ; in 1932, 
2,551. 

As in previous years the Stanford Uni- 
versity report gives all students first under 
liberal arts headings and again under spe- 
cialized headings. The entire total is de- 
ducted for duplication. There are 635 
freshmen in the lower division this year, 
which is 25 fewer than last year. The full- 
time total of 4,161 is 138 greater and the 
grand total of 4,690 is 178 greater than cor- 
responding figures a year ago. The early 
limitation to 500 women is more than 
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doubled in the present enrolment of 1,228. 
In Table III the engineering total includes 
23 students in chemistry. The students 
listed under commerce are in the Graduate 
School of Business. Full-time students, 
4,161; in 1932, 3,211. 

Uniformly upward are registrations in all 
schools and colleges of Syracuse University 
this fall. The 6,077 full-time students are 
637 more and the grand total of 8,083 is 737 
greater than in 1936. In the freshman class 
there are 595 in liberal arts, 151 in applied 
science and 405 in business administration, 
as compared with 581; 134; and 372. Ex- 
planations as to Table III include notes that 
the total for art includes students in fine 
arts and music; that other courses includes 
home economies 383; School of Speech 112; 
nursing 95; Wanakena Forest Rangers 
49; library science 36. Full-time students, 
6,077; in 1932, 4,778. 

The University of Texas records 9,074 
full-time students, or 793 more than a year 
ago. There are numerical gains this fall in 
all departments except law and education. 
As to freshmen the liberal arts number is 
1,295, engineering 344 and pharmacy 40, to 
be compared with corresponding 1936 fig- 
ures of 1,171; 324; and 43. The 371 stu- 
dents in medicine listed in Table III are 
studying in the medical branch of the uni- 
versity at Galveston. Students in architec- 
ture are included in engineering and those 
in journalism under liberal arts. The 109 
students indicated under other courses are 
young women in the nursing school. The 
deduction for summer-session duplication is 
estimated upon the past average of 39 per 
eent. for such duplication. Full-time stu- 
dents, 9,074; in 1932, 6,668. 

Tulane University of Louisiana somewhat 
more than holds the numerical gain of 1936 
over 1935. The full-time total of 2,676 is 
74 larger than in 1936. First-year students 
in liberal arts number 410, in engineering 
129, and in commerce 67 as compared with 
corresponding figures of 410; 112; and 79 
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a year ago. In Table III the engineering 
total takes in 89 students in chemistry ; the 
liberal arts figure includes students in edy- 
cation and journalism. Other courses here 
means social work (a professional school) 
and review courses in the Graduate School 
of Medicine. Inasmuch as the Tulane re. 
port fails to indicate duplicates between 
summer session and regular session atten. 
dance, the compiler is leaving blank the 
Tulane space for the grand total. Full- 
time students, 2,676 ; in 1932, 2,525. 

The University of Washington (Seattle) 
full-time figures of 9,632 this fall are 723, 
or 8 per cent. more than in 1936; and the 
increase in the grand total of 13,785 is 1,146, 
or 9 per cent. more. There are substantial 
increases in all departments. In Table IIT 
it should be noted that the former colleges 
of liberal arts are now called the University 
College, which includes students in architec- 
ture, painting, journalism and music; and 
that the total for engineering includes 117 
students in ‘‘mines.’’ The freshman data 
for 1937 are reported as follows : University 
College, 2,129; engineering, 551; economics 
and business, 578; forestry, 138; pharmacy, 
61; mines, 23; the corresponding figures for 
1936 were 2,035 ; 469 ; 567; 165; 45; and 31. 
Full-time students, 9,632 ; in 1932, 6,339. 

The University of Virginia’s full-time en- 
rolment of 2,574 is 123 larger than that of 
a year ago. There are 626 first-year stu- 
dents in liberal arts and 85 in engineering 
as contrasted with 510 and 70 in 1936. In 
Table III, the engineering figure includes 
53 students in chemistry. As the Virginia 
report does not supply duplicates between 
summer session and regular session attend- 
ance, no figure is entered in the tables for 
grand total attendance. Full-time students, 
2,574; in 1932, 2,448. 

There are several hundred fewer students 
at Washington University, St. Louis, this 
fall than last. It happens that this decrease 
is about equal to the increase of those en- 
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rolled at the university in courses not count- 
ing toward a degree. As to freshmen the 
liberal arts number of 484 is 78 fewer than 
last year and the engineering first-year 
croup of 122 is 13 fewer. There are in- 
ereases in law, medicine, architecture, art, 
commerce and education. Full-time stu- 
dents, 3,092; in 1932, 3,474. 

Substantially the same as a year ago is 
the 3,224 full-time enrolment at Western 
Reserve University; the increase in part- 
time students is 621 bringing this attend- 
ance up to 5,376. The 1937 summer session 
had 554 students more than in 1936. The 
erand total enrolment is accordingly in- 
creased to 10,134, or 1,174 more than a year 
ago. In Table III it should be explained 
that the liberal arts total includes students 
in chemistry, art, commerce, journalism and 
music. The following groups are comprised 
in the term other courses: applied social 
sciences, 193; nursing, 185; library science, 
71. Full-time students, 3,224; in 1932, 
3,040. 

The University of Wisconsin’s 1936 in- 
crease in full-time enrolment of 11 per cent. 
over 1935 is followed by an increase this 
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fall of 7.9 per cent. over 1936. There are 
10,864 full-time students on the campus at 
Madison, including 2,020 freshmen in liberal 
arts, 500 in engineering and 383 in agricul- 
ture and home economics. In Table IIT stu- 
dents in chemistry, ‘‘pre-commerce,’’ jour- 
nalism, music and pharmacy are embraced 
in the liberal arts figures. The enrolment 
indicated for agriculture included students 
in home economies and forestry. Other 
courses here means the School of Nursing, 
which has 198 students. Taking in exten- 
sion courses the total of persons receiving 
University of Wisconsin instruction is 
26,453. Full-time students, 10,864; in 1932, 
7,833. 

At Yale University small increases in 
nearly all fields bring the enrolment this 
fall to 5,221, which is 86 more than last year. 
There are small decreases in law, medicine 
and architecture. In Table III it should be 
noted that students in painting, sculpture 
and drama are included under the figures 
for art and that 149 young women taking 
the course in nursing are counted under the 
heading other courses. Full-time students, 
5,221; in 1932, 4,942. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE FINANCES OF McGILL 
UNIVERSITY 

McGitu University has reduced its yearly 
deficit to $83,380, according to the annual re- 
port of the university for the year 1936-37, 
which is summarized in the Montreal Daily 
Star. “This favorable position was due in large 
part to the higher returns from investments 
and reflects the improved financial position in 
Canada generally, many companies finding it 
possible to pay interest which had been in 
arrears for some years past. The university also 
realized a higher income from fees than previ- 
ously. The deficit for the previous year was 
$184,618. The report, consisting of 100 pages 
of statistical data, is made to Lord Tweedsmuir, 
Governor General of Canada, visitor of McGill 
University, in accordance with the provisions of 
the university statutes. It is signed by Sir 





Edward W. Beatty, chancellor, and Dr. W. H. 
Brittain, acting principal. 

The expenditures of the university and Mac- 
donald College last session amounted to $1,792,- 
343. The income amounted to $1,708,963, leav- 
ing a deficit of $83,380, which has “again been 
met entirely by the private subscriptions of the 
members of the Board of Governors. 

The operations of the Royal Victoria College, 
which is devoted to the education of women stu- 
dents, were attended with a surplus of $19,059. 
The income of this institution amounted to $116,- 
094 and the expenditure $97,035. 

Gifts and bequests, valued at $200,000, were 
received by the university during the year under 
review. Practically all the gifts were earmarked 
for special purposes, and thus can not be used 
to build up the general funds of the university. 

It is noted in the report that the teaching staff 
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of the university numbers 551, of whom 82 are 
professors, 32 associate professors, 134 lecturers, 
126 demonstrators and 106 assistant demonstra- 
tors, instructors, assistants, research associates 
and other ranks. 

The enrolment of students in 
courses was 3,151, which was an increase of 137 
over the previous session. The students came 
from the following places of geographical 
origin: Montreal and district, 1,673; other parts 
of the province, 416; from other provinces, 629; 
Great Britain and other parts of the Empire out- 
side Canada, 78; United States, 336; other for- 
eign countries, 19. 

In addition there was an enrolment of 965 in 
the evening extension courses, 196 in short 
courses given by the Conservatorium of Musie, 
51 in a short course for farmers at Macdonald 
College, and in the French summer school for 
the months of July and August last there was 
an enrolment of 117. 

Undergraduate scholarships, amounting in 
value to $17,525, were awarded to 60 men and 
34 women students. Loans to the value of 
$13,825 were made to 52 students during the 
In this connection it is noted that “the 


university 


year. 


university finds that the repayment of loans is 


well maintained.” 


STATE AID APPORTIONMENT IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


THE New York State Teachers Association 
has cooperated with the school boards and super- 
intendents in studying the question as to the 
most favorable dates on which to make state-aid 
payments, and the results of a questionnaire 
have been reported by Arvid J. Burke with the 
cooperation of A. W. Schmidt, director of the 
Bureau of Field Service of the Finance Division 
of the New York State Education Department. 

No specific time for the payment of state aid 
apportionment would meet the needs of all dis- 
tricts, but a payment in September or October, 
followed by payments in December or January 
and in March would best meet the needs of most 
districts. City districts show the least agree- 
ment, but September and October are men- 
tioned most frequently. Nearly half the villages 
under superintendents would like a payment in 
September. About half of the high-school and 
elementary school districts under district super- 
intendents desire payment in January with Sep- 
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tember or October being mentioned by about a 
third of them. 

The present plan of apportioning half of the 
state aid on or before January 15 and the bal- 
ance on or before March 15 to school districts 
not on the calendar fiscal year has its most seri- 
ous effects in the smaller and poorer districts, 
(1) Outside of the cities, the school fiscal year 
usually runs from July 1 to June 30; and so all 
the state money is received during the last half. 
Because state sid is not apportioned on time, 
this condition is worse than it would be other- 
wise. (2) In the poorer districts, state aid is 
much greater than tax revenue; so the present 
plan results in short-term borrowing and the ae- 
cumulation of large balances in order to finance 
the first half of the fiscal year. 

According to the reports received, 564 school 
districts borrowed $7,559,578 in anticipation of 
state aid. Although the largest percentage of 
expenditures was made by cities, only $809,000 
was borrowed by the forty-eight cities replying. 
Part of the $7,559,578 was not repaid at the end 
of the fiscal year, and $104,599 was paid out in 
interest. Most of the borrowing took place dur- 
ing the following months in order of frequency: 
January, February, December, September and 
October. 

Balances on hand were not covered by the 
questionnaire, because the annual reports ade- 
quately cover this item. During the school year 
1934-35, the total balance on hand amounted to 
$39,573,416 on June 30, 1935. In towns the bal- 
ance equals 16.8 per cent. of the total expense 
for the year; in villages, 11.7 per cent.; and in 
cities, 11.7 per cent. 

NEW TEACHING METHODS AND 


CURRICULA FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


A FIVE-YEAR plan to develop new teaching 
methods and curricula for high schools of the 
nation has been devised by the School of Edu- 
cation of Northwestern University, and is being 
tried out for the first time this semester in the 
Evanston Township High School. The program 
has begun with a group of one hundred and 
twenty-five freshmen, who will be set apart from 
the regular high school student body so that the 
new and old teaching methods can be compared 
in results. Each year additional freshmen will 
be selected until a total of 350 students will be 
enrolled under the new experimental program, 
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The basic idea is to utilize curricula and 
teaching methods that will give maximum aid in 
developing the personalities of students. The 
schedule of classes and subjects is kept very 
flexible, and many departures are made from 
the traditional high-school training. 

An “interest inventory” is taken of each stu- 
dent to ascertain his personal ambitions and 
abilities. A study program to fit his particular 
needs is then devised. In place of grades, per- 
sonal reports in the form of brief letters about 
the students’ work will be given to parents. 
Teacher-parent conferences will add to these re- 
ports so that the exact status of the student in 
his work will be known to the parent. Although 
text-books will be used, they will be supple- 
mented by observation and study of social, polit- 
ical and eeconomie life as it is organized to-day. 
Such study will be based not only on books, 
magazines and newspapers, but also on faculty- 
conducted visits to a variety of industrial, com- 
mercial and other institutions. 

The following statement has been made by 
Professor Samuel Everett, director of the 
project : 

Teachers and pupils will be given freedom to 
explore community living and to develop units of 
learning as they see fit. Our staff looks forward 
to establishing groups which deal with such inter- 
ests as photography, making of puppets, radio, the 
movies, travel, elementary scientific experiments, 
projects in the home, fine and industrial arts. We 
put a high valuation upon the growth of each per- 
son connected with the experiment whether teacher, 
pupil, parent or layman. We are concerned with 
the development of human personalities. 


Francis Bacon, principal of the Evanston 
Township high school, and C. M. MacConnell, 
of the high-school faculty, are cooperating. Mr. 
MacConnell will be in charge of general adminis- 
tration. Dr. William W. Wattenberg, of the 
university, will devote a portion of his time to 
the work. In addition, three full-time and two 
part-time teachers from the high school, and 
one full-time professor and three assistants from 
the university will take part in the program. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE COLLEGES 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Tue Board of Higher Education of New York 
City has appointed a committee of five to under- 
take an investigation of all the city colleges. 
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Phases of college activity such as administra- 
tive practices and methods of appointments, 
teacher tenure, financial expenditure and bud- 
getary planning will be investigated by the com- 
mittee, which consists of John T. Flynn, chair- 
man, Mrs. Ruth Shoup, Maurice Deiches, Joseph 
J. Klein and Ordway Tead. An accountant is 
working on plans, and authorization has been 
given the committee to draw upon any member 
of a college staff and, if necessary, to ask for the 
aid of other city employees. 

At present the committee is selecting a staff 
and preparing plans for conducting the survey. 
Funds for carrying on the work will be taken 
as much as possible from regular college budgets. 
It was indicated that the committee was expected 
to submit its report early in 1938. Commenting 
on the need for the survey, Mr. Flynn stated: 


Out of this we hope will come an enduring policy 
which can be expressed in the by-laws of the board, 
or in the law, which will satisfy all groups. There 
has been criticism of costs of operating the colleges 
and we are going to make a thorough study of this. 

For years the board has been plagued by in- 
numerable complaints. Abuses at the colleges are 
constantly being called to its attention and it is 
just such irritations which we wish to do away 
with. 


In addition to investigating the financial ex- 
penditures among the colleges, the committee 
plans to learn just how appointments are made 
to the college staffs. The committee was selected 
at a meeting of the board on November 16. 

Mr. Flynn said he hoped that open hearings 
would be held after the compiling of the report, 
so that all interested parties could voice their 
views. From the data which the committee will 
collect and from suggestions from such groups 
as the Council of Six, important changes in the 
policy of the board and in the operation of the 
largest municipal college system in the world 
may result. 

The appointment of this committee is the first 
important step taken by the board since its con- 
trol passed from the former Democratic adminis- 
tration. 


PERMANENCE OF TENURE IN NEW 
YORK CITY COLLEGES 
SupREME Court Justice Istpor WASSERVOGEL, 
in an opinion handed down on December 1, 
states, according to The New York Times, that 
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instructors in colleges maintained by the City 
of New York may be dropped only on charges 
after a hearing if they have served a three- 
year probationary period. Heretofore this pro- 
tection has been accorded only to teachers in 
the public school system. 

On the basis of his ruling, Justice Wasservogel 
directed the Board of Higher Education to rein- 
state Dr. Miriam F. Becker as an instructor in 
mathematics at Hunter College. She had been 
dismissed on August 30 concededly with no 
charges preferred against her. 

The suit brought by Dr. Becker to gain rein- 
statement was resisted by the board, which con- 
tended that the Feld-MeGrath law, which 
brought teachers in municipal colleges under the 
provisions of the education laws governing 
tenure, was unconstitutional. Justice Wasser- 
vogel stated that: 

In enacting Chapter 873 of the Laws of 1935 the 
Legislature was dealing with one general subject— 
namely, the appointment and dismissal of teachers. 
The Education Law, at the time of such enactment, 
contained general provisions protecting teachers 
who had rendered faithful service from arbitrary 
dismissal, 

At that time, however, this protection extended 
only to teachers in the publie schools and not to 
teachers in the public colleges. The Legislature 
apparently intended that all teachers should be on 
an equal footing. 

The civil service provision of the State Constitu- 
tion has no application to the situation here pre- 
sented. This provision relates only to the manner 
of appointment. It does not prevent the Legisla- 
ture from protecting persons lawfully appointed. 


When Dr. Becker was first dismissed her ease 
was taken up with the board by the Teachers 
Union, which urged that she be reinstated and 
that the Feld-MeGrath law be clarified at the 
next session of the legislature. The proposal 
was rejected, however, by the board, which pre- 
ferred to get a judicial interpretation of the 
question at once. 


CABINS FOR STUDENTS AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MAINE 


AN account is given in The New York Times 
of a plan to help needy students that has been 
instituted at the University of Maine. Six 
cabins that will reduce by about half the living 
expenses of the twenty-two students occupying 
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them have been constructed. Built from funds 
contributed by alumni and friends of the unj- 
versity, it is hoped that they may be the nucleus 
of a group of cabins to be constructed in the 
future. Privately owned cabins, constituting a 
small community known as “Hungry Hollow,” 
have been rented out to University of Maine stu- 
dents for several years, but this is the first time 
that the university itself has built cabins. The 
administration estimates that, by living in one 
of the new cabins, a student can save from $125 
to $150 in a year, a sum sufficient to make the 
difference between attendance and non-atten- 
dance at the university for many students. Rent 
in the cabins is $1.50 a week. Many expenses 
incidental to other housing plans are eliminated. 
The students themselves do almost all the work, 
including cooking, heating and upkeep. No ex- 
pense is incurred connected with central heating, 
large kitchens and the upkeep of expensive 
buildings. 

The furnishings are simple, consisting of 
“double-decker” beds, tables and chairs, and a 
cook stove for each unit. Each cabin, except for 
the central one, is occupied by four students, 
two of whom live in one side of the building and 
two in the other. 

One side of the central cabin is oceupied by 
two student proctors and the other is @ shower- 
toilet-locker room. This half has hot running 
water and is heated by a central unit in the base- 
ment. Each of the two units in each cabin is 
provided with cold running water and With elec- 
trie light. Each unit consists of thre@ rooms— 
a living room 18 by 15 feet, a small bedfoom and 
a storage room. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
WE have received from Dr. James 
associate professor of the teaching 
languages at the Ohio State Universit; 
tion to the effect that the Modern F 
guage Section of the Department of S 
and Directors of Instruction will meet on Tues- 
day afternoon, March 1, at the Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall.in Atlantic City, during the annual 
convention \of the American Association of 
School Admmistrators. It will be sponsored 
this year by the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers and affiliated modern lan- 
guage associations jointly with the National 


Tharp, 
foreign 
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Council for the Social Studies. It has been 
necessary to change the title of the section this 
vear, sinee the teachers of the ancient languages 
have established a separate section. It is also 
pointed out that the joint session sponsored this 
vear by the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers and the National Council for 
the Social Studies is entirely separate from the 
all-day Saturday meeting regularly organized 
and eondueted by the National Council for the 
Social Studies. 

A direeting committee has been named on 
which the joint sponsors are represented by two 
members each, and of which the chairman is the 


appointee of the National Federation, which 
originated the section. The members of the com- 
mittee are: 


C. ©. Barnes, president of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, head of the department 
of social studies in the Detroit Public Schools 
and Wayne University. 

R. O. Hughes, assistant director of curriculum re- 
search, Pittsburgh Public Schools. 

B. Q. Morgan, professor of German, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. , 

Roy E. Mosher, supervisor of modern languages, 
State Education Department, Albany, New 
York. 

Stephen L. Pitcher, chairman, supervisor of foreign 
languages, St. Louis Public Schools. 


The central theme of the session will be “Edu- 
cational Objectives Common to the Foreign Lan- 
guages and the Social Studies.” During the first 
hour papers will be read to present the point of 
view of each area and to furnish some practical 
suggestions for the discussion that will follow. 
Dr. Howard E. Wilson, of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate Schoc! of Edueation, will represent the social 
studies, and Dr. James B. Tharp, of the Ohio 
State University, will speak for the foreign 
languages. 

The second hour will be given over to a panel 
discussion under the direction of a high-school 
principal and three high-school teachers from 
each region. Two of these teachers will be 
S. P. MeCutcheon, formerly a teacher of social 
studies at John Burroughs School, St. Louis, 
and Paul B. Diederich, formerly a teacher of 
foreign languages at University School, The 
Ohio State University, both now members of the 
Evaluation Staff of the Eight-Year Experiment 
in Curriculum Revision of the Commission on 
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Relation of Secondary School and College. The 
other members of the panel are yet to be chosen. 
A report of the session will be sent to the prin- 
cipal foreign language, social studies, and other 
educational periodicals. 


GRANT TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
MOTION PICTURES IN 
EDUCATION 
A Grant of $135,000 from the General Edu- 
cation Board for the three-year support of the 
activities of the Committee on Motion Pictures 
in Education is announced in Washington by 
Dr. George F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education. With this grant a clear- 
ing house of information and activity on visual 
problems, as they relate to general education, 
will be established under the direction of Charles 
F. Hoben, Jr., associate in motion picture edu- 

cation. 

The American Council on Edueation, with the 
financial support of the Payne Fund and the 
General Edueation Board, has carried on a num- 
ber of activities in this area during the past 
several years. One of the undertakings was a 
survey of the audi-visual equipment owned by 
elementary and secondary schools of the country. 
The project has also cooperated in the collection 
of film catalogues, exploratory studies of various 
subjects to determine the needed films, the meth- 
ods of distributing motion pictures and their 
actual use in schools and on adult programs. 

As part of its new clearing house function, the 
committee plans to coordinate the work of other 
centers interested in films. It will (1) establish 
reviewing panels of experts in various edueca- 
tional fields to view and appraise educational 
films which are now available, and outline areas 
for needed film production; (2) establish experi- 
mental centers in various institutions to study 
techniques related to the use of films in educa- 
tional programs; (3) sponsor a series of insti- 
tutes and conferences in which results of evalu- 
ation and experimental activities will be made 
widely available to teachers and administrators. 

Members of the committee are as follows: 
John E. Abbott, Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City; W. W. Charters, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, the Ohio State University; 
Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago; Ben 
G. Graham, chairman, superintendent of schools, 
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Pittsburgh; Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, formerly 
president of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Chicago; and Mark A. May, di- 
rector of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University. 

THE ALFRED P. SLOAN FOUNDATION 

ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., chairman of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, has made public plans 
for endowing the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
for economic research with securities worth 
about $10,000,000, a little more than a third of 
the proposed endowment consisting of common 
stock of the corporation. 

The trust Mr. Sloan purposes to endow was 
established by him on July 6, 1936, as a non- 
profit corporation under the laws of Delaware. 
Harold S. Sloan, his brother, a former associate 
professor of economics at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montelair, N. J., was named executive 
director of the fund. 

In announcing his plans for the endowment 
Mr. Sloan made the following statement in 
regard to the objects of the foundation: 


The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation has as its gen- 
eral purposes, in common with all such organiza- 
tions, the advancement in any proper way of the 
interests of the community at large. While the 
scope of all such welfare activities is unlimited, this 
particular foundation proposes to concentrate, to 
an important degree, on a single objective; 7.e., the 
promotion of a wider knowledge of basic economic 
truths generally accepted as such by authorities of 
recognized standing and as demonstrated by experi- 
ence, as well as a better understanding of economic 
problems in which we are to-day so greatly involved 
and as to which we are so importantly concerned. 


All will agree as to the importance such matters 


are now assuming in the public consciousness, 
Many will recognize the vital necessity of their in. 
telligent interpretation in the form of national] poli- 
cies as affecting the well-being of all. 

While down through the years many successfy] 
men and women of America have contributed in the 
aggregate large sums for the benefit of those less 
fortunate, very little has been specifically directed 
toward the cause of economic education—undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that the importance of that 
problem has only recently become generally recog- 
nized as one in which every one is so individvally 
concerned. , ; 

While the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation may un- 
dertake or promote activities on its own behalf, it 
will give preference to encouraging, through finan- 
cial grants and otherwise, such useful agencies as 
already exist, thus stimulating a broader approach 
to the common objective, although, it might be 
added, its activities will necessarily be limited to 
the areas of education and research. 

Having been connected with industry during my 
entire life, it seems eminently proper that I should 
turn back, in part, the proceeds of that activity 
with the hope of promoting a broader as well as a 
better understanding of the economic principles 
and national policies which have characterized 
American enterprise down through the years, and 
as a result of which its truly marvelous develop- 
ment has been made possible. 

All this with the belief that its progress may not 
only be maintained but accelerated through a more 
constructive opportunity resulting from a more en- 
lightened understanding on the part of more of our 
people. Thus, in the exercise of their rights, they 
may be better advised as to our national policies 
and, according to their beliefs, may promote the 
objectives that all have so much in mind—more 
things for more people, everywhere—an opportunity 
for achievement—and greater security and stability 


as well. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, president emeritus 
of Harvard University, celebrated his eighty-first 
birthday on December 13. 

UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO alumni recently held 
a testimonial dinner in honor of Chancellor 
Samuel P. Capen, who has completed fifteen 
vears as chancellor of the university. The main 
address was given by Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
president emeritus of Cornell University. 

Dr. WituiaAmM E. Dopp has presented his 
resignation as ambassador to Germany, to take 


effect on January 1. It is reported that he will 
resume his position as professor of American 
history at the University of Chicago, giving a 
series of special lectures beginning next semester. 


Grounp has been broken for a new dormitory 
at Lehigh University, to be named the “Richards 
House” in honor of Dr. C. R. Richards, presi- 
dent emeritus. Room will be provided for a hun- 
dred and thirty-eight students and three instruc- 
tors. It is planned to open the dormitory in 
September. 
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Dr. JoHN H. FINLEY, editor of The New York 
Times, has aecepted the invitation of Dr. Harry 
Woodburn Chase, chaneellor of New York Uni- 
versity, to aet, in addition to his other activities, 
as director of the Hall of Fame, succeeding the 
late Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson. Dr. Finley 
has been closely associated with the Hall of 
Fame and with Dr. Johnson for many years. 
An elector since 1920 and active participant in 
many Hall of Fame exercises, he was the organ- 
izer of the fund, early this year, to provide the 
bust of Grover Cleveland which was unveiled 
in the Colonnade on the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the former president’s birth. In his 
statement of acceptance, Dr. Finley said: “I 
have the great honor to accept your invitation 
to become director of the Hall of Fame. My 
life is indeed a busy one, but I regard this as 
a crowning opportunity for a special patriotic 
service. I am proud to be associated with New 
York University and with you, Mr. Chancellor, 
in this high enterprise and to be the successor of 
my long-time friend, Dr. Robert Underwood 
Johnson.” 

APPOINTMENTS at New York University in- 
clude Dr. Kurt Friedrichs, formerly professor 
of mathematies at the Technische Hochschule, 
Braunschweig, visiting professor of applied 
mathematies in the Graduate School; Gregory 
Mason, war correspondent, author and explorer, 
assistant professor of journalism in the School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance; Ira M. 
Kline, formerly supervising principal of the 
schools of White Plains, N. Y., and for thirty- 
six years public school teacher and adminis- 
trator of New York State schools, director of 
the Bureau of Appointments in the Sehool of 
Edueation. 

Dr. JOHN Epwarp HOFFMEISTER, professor 
of geology at the University of Rochester, has 
leave of absence for the second semester of 1937- 
1938 to accept an appointment as visiting pro- 
fessor of geology at the University of Hawaii. 


Dr. GILBERT CHINARD, first permanent ineum- 
bent of the Meredith Howland Pyne professor- 
ship in Freneh literature at Princeton Univer- 
sity, has taken up his new work. He has served 
on the faeulties of City College, Brown Univer- 
sity, the Johns Hopkins University and the 
University of California. 
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Dr. R. E. Prigstuey, vice-chancellor of the 
University of Melbourne, has been elected vice- 
chaneellor of the University of Birmingham. 
Dr. Priestley was a member both of the Shackle- 
ton Expedition to the Antaretic from 1907 to 
1909 and the Scott Expedition from 1910 to 
1913. 


Peter Scotr Noswe, professor of the Latin 
language and literature in the University of 
Leeds, has been made Regius professor of hu- 
manity in the University of Aberdeen, in place 
of Professor A. Souter, who has resigned. 


At the annual meeting of the trustees of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Dr. John 
C. Merriam, for the past sixteen years president 
of the institution, presented his resignation, to 
take effect at the end of next year. The trustees 
voted to make Dr. Merriam president emeritus 
“with a grant sufficient to insure the effective 
continuation of his research work under the aus- 
pices of the institution.” The board elected two 
trustees, Elihu Root, Jr., of New York, to sue- 
ceed his father, and Henry R. Shepley, of Bos- 
ton, architect. Trustees who attended the meet- 
ing were: Dr. Thomas Barbour, Cambridge, 
Mass.; James F. Bell, Minneapolis; Robert 
Woods Bliss, Washington, D. C.; Frederic A. 
Delano, Washington; W. Cameron Forbes, Bos- 
ton; Walter S. Gifford, Frank B. Jewett, Charles 
A. Lindbergh, Boswell Miller, Henry S. Morgan 
and Stewart Paton, New York; John J. Per- 
shing, Washington; William Benson Storey, 
Chicago; Richard P. Strong, Boston; Charles 
P. Taft, Cincinnati; Frederic C. Walcott, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Lewis H. Weed, Baltimore. 


Dr. Frank D. FACKENTHAL, provost of Co- 
lumbia University, and Joseph H. Appel, chair- 
man of the board of John Wanamaker’s, New 
York, have been elected trustees of Franklin 
and Marshal! College, Laneaster, Pa. Dr. 
Fackenthal is a nephew of Dr. Benjamin F. 
Fackenthal, Jr., president of the board. Joseph 
H. Appel is a brother of Dr. Henry H. Apple, 
president emeritus of the college. 


Dr. Epwarp R. Courier, professor of social 
science in the Boston University School of Busi- 
ness Administration, previously assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, has been appointed chairman of the com- 
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mittee on edueation of the Massachusetts Civie 
League. 


Dr. Karu T. WaAvuGH has resigned as assistant 
state director of the National Youth Administra- 
tion for Pennsylvania in charge of student aid. 
Levi D. Gresh, of West Reading, will succeed 
him. 

DELANO G. Rice, of Stafford Springs, Conn., 
has been appointed educational adviser for the 
lst Corps Area of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and Francis 8. MeManus, of Fayetteville, 
N. Y., as adviser for the 2d Corps Area. 


ALBERT Parry has been named superintendent 
of schools at South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Witu1AM B. Appueton, formerly principal of 
the senior high school, has been appointed act- 
ing superintendent of schools at Leominster, 
Mass. He will complete the term of the late Dr. 
W. H. Perry. 

D. R. STANFIELD, of Edison, Ohio, has become 
the superintendent of the Scio schools in Harri- 


son County. He succeeds G. S. Jones. 


Joun A. SuHeErrer, of Gettysburg, has been 
appointed senior school business adviser in the 
Pennsylvania State Bureau of Administration 
and Finance. 


JOHN SARGENT, director of education of the 
County of Essex, England, has been appointed 
education commissioner by the Government of 
India in succession to J. E. Parkinson. 


Rotanp E. STEVENS, principal of Lincoln 
Junior High School of Portland, Maine, was 
elected to the presidency of the Maine Teachers 
Association at the annual Portland meeting. 


A BRONZE tablet honoring Dr. Edgar Starr 
Barney for his service to the Hebrew Technical 
Institute, New York City, of which he has been 
principal since 1883, was presented to the insti- 
tute on December 14. More than five hundred 
graduates attended. The Rev. Jacob X. Cohen, 
of the Free Synagogue, presented the tablet, 
which was accepted by Dr. Leon L. Watters, 
vice-president of the institute, on behalf of Dr. 
K. George Falk, president. Meyer Blumberg, as 
head of the alumni, presided. 


THE Great Cross of the Order of George ITI 
of Greece has been conferred on John D. Rocke- 
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feller for his support of research in ancient 
Greek history and archeology. The presentation 
of the medal was made in Mr. Rockefeller’s office 
in Rockefeller Center by Demetrios Sicilianos, 
Greek Minister to the United States. 


PRESIDENT JAMES B. Conant, of Harvard 
University, was the guest of honor and an in- 
formal speaker at the annual dinner of the New 
England alumni association of Phillips Exeter 
Academy on December 8. 


Dr. Ropert A. MILLUIKAN, executive head of 
the California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena, gave on December 7 an address at a gen- 
eral convocation of the University of Cincinnati, 
He spoke on “Science and Individual Oppor- 
tunity in the Future.” Following the convoca- 
tion Dr. Millikan was guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by the university section of 
Sigma Xi. 

MicwHaet I. Rostovrzerr, professor of ancient 
history and archeology at Yale University, will 
deliver the annual Ingersoll Lecture on the Im- 
mortality of Man at the Harvard Divinity 
School on April 26. 


Dr. Dayton C. Miter, professor of physics 
at the Case School of Applied Science, will pre- 
sent a series of three popular science lectures 
for young people on December 27, 28 and 29 at 
the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia. These 
lectures were inaugurated in 1926 under the 
James M. Dodge Lecture Foundation, and are 
designed to show by means of experiments the 
connection between the labors of the scientific 
men and the effect these labors have on the 
every-day life of the world. The series is en- 
titled “Sparks, Franklin’s Lightning and Jove’s 
Thunderbolts.” 


Dr. JoHN M. Brewer, associate professor of 
education and director of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, spoke at a meeting of Maryland 
school teachers held at State Teachers College in 
Salisbury, Md., on November 20. 


Dr. Avery W. SKINNER, who retired in July, 
1936, as director of examinations and inspections 
in the New York State Education Department, 
died suddenly on December 13 at the age of 
sixty-seven years. 
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Mrs. Litt1an CusHMAN Brown, formerly 
head of the department of art in the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago, and 
later a staff member of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of Ameriea in New York, died on December 
13. She was seventy-one years old. Mrs. Brown 
was associated for five years with the experi- 
mental school founded by Professor John 
Dewey. She served in the Chicago School of 
Education for eighteen years. 


PROFESSOR Erastus Paumer, founder and 
head of the department of publie speaking at 
the College of the City of New York, died on 
December 9 at the age of seventy-eight years. 


Jacos ZEITLIN, for the past twelve years pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Illinois, 
died on December 8. He was fifty-four years 
old. 


Dr. WILBERFORCE Eamgs, for more than forty 
years connected with the New York Publie Li- 
brary, died on December 6. He was eighty-two 
years old. 

Dr. WinFIELD A. Houcoms, for twelve years 
principal of Geneseo State Normal School, New 
York, until his retirement in 1934, died on De- 
cember 9 at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. 
Holeomb was school commissioner of Chau- 
tauqua County for fifteen years. He resigned 
to become inspector of high schools for the 
State Education Department and then was 
placed in charge of the Bureau of Teacher 
Certification. 

THe American Association for Health and 
Physical Edueation, a department of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, has been formed 
by a merger of the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association and the Department of School 
Health and Physical Edueation of the National 
Kdueation Association. This merger marked the 
consummation of efforts of many in both groups 
to unite and coordinate the interests of all con- 
cerned. The new association will continue to 
publish the Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation and the Research Quarterly. Through 
its three newly organized Divisions of Health 
Kdueation, Physical Education and Recreation, 
with a number of working sections under each, 
it is hoped that it will give unity and leadership 
to these phases of the school program. In the 
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near future the office of the association will be 
established in the National Education Associa- 
tion building in Washington, D. C. 


THE American Academy in Rome has an- 
nounced from its office in New York City its 
annual competitions for fellowships in archi- 
tecture, landscape architecture, painting, seulp- 
ture, musical competition and classical studies. 
Entries will be received until February 1. Five 
of the competitions are open to unmarried men 
not over thirty years old who are citizens of 
the United States. The competition in classical 
studies is open to men and women. The term of 
each fellowship is for two years and carries 
with it an estimated value, including transporta- 
tion and maintenance in Rome, of about $2,000 
a year. 


THE Rosenwald Fund of Chicago has appro- 
priated securities with a current valuation of 
about $500,000 for Fisk University, a liberal arts 
college for Negroes in Nashville, Tenn. This 
enables them to receive an equal sum from the 
General Education Board, in fulfilment of its 
offer to match dollar for dollar all contributions 
made from other sources up to a total of $1,500,- 
000. The citizens of Nashville contributed the 
sum of $150,000 in cash and pledges. 


By the will of Erwin W. Smith, of Pittsburgh, 
the sum of $50,000 each was left to the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and to Yale University. 


AccorpDING to the will of Atlee Pomerene, 
Wooster College, Ohio, will receive $30,000 and 
several other Ohio colleges will receive $1,000 
each. 


JoHN D. RocKEFELLER, JR., has given to the 
City of New York, in answer to a request made 
by Park Commissioner Moses, a plot on the north 
side of West 150th Street just west of Seventh 
Avenue for permanent use as a neighborhood 
playground. By arrangement with Mr. Rocke- 
feller, the plot, which is 75 by 100 feet, had 
been opened as a playground by the Department 
of Parks in November, 1934. 


THe Department of the Interior has an- 
nounced that on November 19 it paid $6,000,338 
to states of the George-Deen funds for a six- 
month period ending December 31, 1937. These 
funds are for the further extension of vocational 
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education as authorized by the George-Deen Act 
of June 8, 1936. 


THE New York State Department of Educa- 
tion has granted permission to the Pratt In- 
stitute to confer the degree of Bachelor of Fine 
Arts upon graduates of its teacher-training 
department. 


THE United States Military Academy at West 
Point has, in accordance with a recent act of 
Congress, announced that the degree of bachelor 
of science may be received by all graduates of 
the institution. 


ADELPHI COLLEGE, an institution for women 
at Garden City, L. L., for which a receiver was 
appointed when the Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company recently brought an action to foreclose 
a mortgage of $1,000,000, has obtained permis- 
sion to reorganize. The petition lists assets of 
$2,950,678 and liabilities of $3,307,573, which 
leaves a deficit of $356,895. 
for the proposed reorganization are sale of part 


Among suggestions 


of the sixty-eight-acre grounds occupied by the 
college, a campaign for funds from the publie 
and alumnae, and the appointment of a com- 
mittee of holders of certificates on the mortgage 
to approve a reduction of the interest rate. 
There are 412 women enrolled as students in the 
college. On the faculty are fifteen professors, 
two associate professors and thirteen instructors. 


A prIzE of $1,500 is offered by the Duke Uni- 
versity Press for a scholarly manuscript in the 
fields of social, literary or artistic history of 
the United States. The prize, designated as the 
Duke Press Centennial Prize, will be awarded 
on March 1, in connection with the celebration 
during 1938-39 of the centennial of Trinity Col- 
lege, now a part of the university. 


The British Medical Journal writes: “Two 
years ago Lord Nuffield gave £86,500 to trustees 
for the development throughout England and 
Wales of an organized plan of early discovery 
and orthopedic treatment of children and others 
who were in danger of becoming crippled by de- 
formity, disease or injury. This donation was 
specially intended to help districts possessing 
little or no orthopedic organization. The trus- 
tees, working through the Central Couneil for 
the Care of Cripples, have made grants towards 
the building of orthopedic hospitals where they 
are most urgently needed, and have been instru- 
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mental in the formation of many new associa- 
tions, and Lord Nuffield has now given them a 
further sum of £150,000 to widen and intensify 
the scope of their work. Of this new gift he heat 
allocated £70,000 to Scotland and £26,000 to 
Northern Ireland, and it is his wish that hon- 
oraria should be granted to help young surgeons 
to specialize in orthopedic surgery.” 


Education, London, reports that a proposal is 
on foot at Leeds to build a special school for 
rheumatic children on a site adjoining the James 
Graham Open-Air School at Farnley. The treat- 
ment of juvenile rheumatism and the prevention 
of heart disease have been under consideration 
during the past two years. It is proposed to 
build a two-story residential block, the ground 
floor to be used for rheumatic children and eon- 
sisting of two wards, one for twenty-five girls 
and the other for twenty-five boys. The first 
floor will be for residents from the open-air 
school, and will contain a ward for twenty-five 
girls and another for twenty-five boys. Three 
classrooms will be provided for the fifty rheu- 
matie children. The cost of the building is 
estimated at £20,000. 


A WIRELESS dispatch to The New York Times 
states that the University of Oxford has ean- 
celed a series of lectures on “Aspects of Japa- 
nese Culture,” by Professor K. Doi, Japan’s 
“academic ambassador.” The university authori- 
ties, saying they had requested him not to give 
the course because of “strong feeling” among 
the students, explained that “the demonstration 
of feeling which might have ensued would not 
have been welcome.” 


THE correspondent of the London Times in 
Warsaw under date of November 26 states that 
the universities of Vilna and Cracow have now 
followed the example set early last month by 
Warsaw University and have acted on the au- 
thorization given by the Minister of Education 
to the rectors of all Polish universities “to issue 
such regulations as may be necessary for the 
maintenance of order.” This authorization was 
intended to bring about the separation of Jewish 
from Gentile students in university classrooms. 
There has been persistent anti-Jewish rioting at 
Lwow University for several weeks because of 
the refusal of the rector to introduce “ghetto 
seats,” but he has now yielded to the extent of 
authorizing separate seats for Nationalist stu- 
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dents. An aeute controversy has been aroused 
throughout Polish academie circles over the at- 
tempt to restore order in the universities at the 
price of yielding to the pressure of Nationalist 
students. Several Polish professors at Warsaw 
University have announced that in no cireum- 
stances will they allow “ghetto seats” in their 
classes. The Jews have also declared that they 
will never occupy “ghetto seats,” and in those 
classes Where segregation has been made effec- 
tive the Jews now remain standing during the 


lectures. 


The Indian Social Reformer reports that 
“Mahatma Gandhi had invited a Conference of 
Edueation Ministers of all the six Provinces 
under Congress Party, and prominent education- 
ists and principals of educational institutions. 
After two days free and heart to heart diseus- 
sion, the conference adopted the following reso- 
lutions: ‘That in the opinion of the conference 
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free and compulsory education be provided for 
seven years on a nation-wide scale; that the 
medium of instruction be the mother tongue; 
that the conference endorses the proposal made 
by Mahatma Gandhi that the process of educa- 
tion throughout this period shall center round 
some form of manual and. productive work and 
that all the other abilities to be developed or the 
training to be given should as far as possible 
be integrally related to the central handicraft 
chosen with due regard to the environment of 
the child; and that the conference expects that 
this system of education will be gradually able 
to cover the remuneration of teachers.’ With a 
view to framing a syllabus of primary education 
on the lines of these resolutions a committee of 
educational experts has been appointed under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Zakir Hussain, prin- 
cipal of National Moslim University, Delhi. The 
committee will submit its report to Mahatma 
Gandhi in a month.” 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


DANGER SIGNALS OF NEEDED PUPIL 
ADJUSTMENT 


Ir parents and teachers are to approximate 
the ideal of maladjustment-prevention in the 
lives of their children, it is patent that they 
must “keep their ears to the ground” in the mat- 
ter of detecting early deviations in disposition 
and conduct. There are many physical signs, 
attitudes and anomalies of behavior which in 
themselves appear quite normal under certain 
cireumstanees, but which, when overdone or 
unduly continued, become indicative of possibly 
deep-lying perversions of personality. A con- 
structive program of mental health building 
must in the nature of the case take cognizance 
of these indicators to the end that corrections in 
basic attitudes be made before the symptoms 
thereof multiply. Some of the symptoms of 
impending maladjustments which ean be readily 
detected by the rank and file of teachers as well 
as by clinicians (psychologists) are offered here 
with brief comments. They, as well as others, 
might well serve as “weather vanes” to observ- 
ing guardians of youth. 

SIGNIFICANT PHysiIcaAL SIGNS OF 
MALADJUSTMENT 
Impending maladjustments may not always be 


detectable from overt manifestations, but there 
undoubtedly are some physical signs that, on 
the basis of clinical experience, may be regarded 
as indicators of conflict, frustration or some 
other form of personal insecurity. Jordan? 
has offered a useful list of such physical indica- 
tors, some of which were taken from mental 
hygiene teaching panels of the National Child 
Welfare Association. The list ineludes: (1) 
twitching and fidgeting; (2) constant drumming 
with feet and fingers; (3) constant “making 
faces”; (4) stammering or stuttering and queer 
breathing; (5) biting finger nails continuously ; 
(6) other nervous mannerisms; (7) lies awake 
at night; (8) tosses and turns each night; (9) 
dreams constantly; (10) has nightmares; (11) 
walks or talks in sleep; and (12) often vomits. 
The presence of these expressions of nervousness 
may well attract the attention of those interested 
in the prevention of more pernicious disorders. 
To mental hygienists they mean the necessity of 
immediate action with such prophylactic mea- 
sures as seem appropriate under the cireum- 
stances. 


1A. M. Jordan, ‘‘ Educational Psychology,’’ p. 
470. Holt, 1933. 
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DANGERS OF THE TENDENCY TO EXCESSIVE 
DAYDREAMING 


Another sign of needed adjustment is found 
in the tendency to excessive daydreaming. It 
is fine for an individual occasionally to reflect 
on his problems and plans for the future; such 
a practice is obviously wholesome. But when a 
child, for instance, carries his daydreaming to 
extremes we can be reasonably sure that he is 
unhappy with things as they are, that his be- 
havior is symptomatic of hidden conflicts, and 
that he is trying in his misguided way to secure 
certain satisfactions, through the retreat mecha- 
nisms of phantasy, that he has been denied. 
Therapeutic measures would obviously involve 
a determination of what life satisfactions he 
needs in order to invalidate the necessity of 
resorting to dreams. 

If the negative withdrawing individual can 
be assisted to secure greater joys in association 
with people and real enterprises than he finds 
in his phantasies he will learn to prefer the 
former. Chronic daydreaming is a form of 
escape from reality which may lead gradually 
to a complete loss of interest in life. In its 


ultimate form it is known as schizophrenia—a 
psychosis characterized by extreme emotional 


apathy and marked regressive disorders. 


SERIOUSNESS OF THE DISPOSITION TO HATE 
OTHER PEOPLE 


Hate is a reaction to real or imagined wrongs. 
We find ourselves hating people who have 
“double-crossed” us or otherwise corhpromised 
our security. And while hate is usually a 
specific response to an equally specific situation 
it may under some circumstances spread to a 
variety of situations. One boy, for example, 
told of the development of a hatred for all 
school teachers after having been hit on the 
head with a book by his social science instructor. 
The extent to which anti-social behavior can 
develop as a concomitant of feelings of revenge 
and hatred is most disquieting to psychologists 
concerned with the promotion of mental hygiene 
matters. Furthermore, as Morgan? reminds us, 
hate is one of the “primary requisites for the 
development of delusions of persecution.” It 
goes without saying, then, that mental hygiene 


2 J.J. B. Morgan, ‘‘ The Psychology of Abnormal 
People,’’ p. 605. Longmans, 1928. 
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is deeply interested in finding ways and means 
of removing the basic causes of hate—an ttj- 
tude which could eventuate in a paranoid con. 
dition. 


Pernicious Resuuts or Constant FEeEtings 
OF INFERIORITY 


All of us have met people who are fairly 
obsessed by the conviction that they are incapa- 
ble of accomplishing ordinary endeavors in 
satisfactory way. And such feelings are fre. 
quently based on purely imaginary inferiority. 
The victim of this obsession often ean not sue- 
ceed because he thinks he is incapable. It is a 
matter of perverted attitude. One woman of 
the writer’s acquaintance lived in constant fear 
that her every move was an inferior one. She 
felt incapable of deciding when and where to 
move, whether to keep her position or seek a 
“better” one, how to make an impression on 
people, and even whether her intelligence was 
normal (after making a high I.Q. score). 

Feelings of inferiority are not confined to 
embarrassments over past failures, but are 
often expressions of dread concerning ability to 
meet future problems. It is extremely difficult 
to convince some sufferers from the “inferiority 
complex” that they have any prospects at all 
of succeeding in future endeavors, and this in 
the face of bonafide evidence of even superior 
capacity for so doing. The pitiful thing about 
this affliction is that it frequently leads to a 
motley variety of needless compensatory actions 
that further cireumscribe the victim’s chances 
of effecting satisfactory adjustments. The in- 
ferior child may exhibit such miscarriages of 
adjustment as being spiteful, worrying unduly, 
showing excessive embarrassment, becoming 
highly sensitive, casting aspersions on the ac- 
complishmeints of others, talking and blustering 
loudly, pouting, showing extreme timidity, stut- 
tering and even attempting suicide.* It is no 
wonder that mental hygienists look upon feel- 
ings of inferiority as symptoms of needed 
adjustment. 


THE TENDENCY TOWARD REGRESSION AS A 
DANGER SIGNAL 


The wholesome, successful individual is always 
striving to push ahead; he lives in anticipation 


3 A. M. Jordan, op. cit., p. 471. 
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of future accomplishments ; he spends little time 
slorying in the “good old days” of childhood. 
The backward looking mechanism is the normal 
way of old people whose principal joys are in 
the past, but unfortunately we find that some 
individuals, children even, being harassed by 
present hardships, attempt to regress back to an 
earlier and more protected level of living. This 
tendency is pernicious and should always be met 
with attempts to provide such gratifying suc- 
cesses, such interesting outlets and such endur- 
ing satisfaction as will tend to insure forward 
striving. 

Many eases of pathological regression have 
been reported, and in each instance they have 
been extremely difficult to handle. The stress 
of modern life with its many social and business 
obligations is believed to be conducive to the 
giving up of the battle of life. Many have 
sought shelter in the gentle retreat of the phan- 
tasy world, while others have attempted to 
return to less fundamental] and less frustrating 
spheres of adaption. The tendency to regress 
is a real danger signal and merits the serious 
attention of the mental hygienist, be he psy- 
chologist, parent or teacher. 


Living IN Fear or Ripicu.e, Hostinity 
AND CONDEMNATION 


Children not infrequently live in such an 
atmosphere of ridicule and unwarranted hos- 
tility that they are unable to find an outlet for 
their craving for legitimate recognition. Being 
rebuffed and condemned for many things, they 
naturally turn to such modes of escape and 
evasion as are available to their natures. This 
means that they readily get into a state of readi- 
ness to do most anything that will ward off the 
hated condemnation. Some do their best to 
“pass the buck” by blaming others for their 
every act. This is natural but insidious, since 
it may lead ultimately to systematic delusions of 
persecution. Other children will attempt to save 
their face by developing “high-powered” ra- 
tionalizations in the form of plausible “reasons” 
for their unacceptable acts. This process can 
be carried to such an extreme that the subject 
fully eonvinees himself of the justifiability of 
his conduet, thus losing his incentive to improve. 


‘PF. L. Wells, Psychiat. Bull., 9: 445-492, 1916. 
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Yet other youngsters try to save the day for 
themselves by becoming “pathological liars.” 
They adopt the crudely pragmatic method of 
letting the end justify the means. They live in 
an atmosphere of deceit, but count it all profit if 
they “get by” with it. Such a “slippery” plat- 
form of living is obviously. detrimental to men- 
tal health and indicates the presence of under- 
lying maladjustments needing attention. 


CoNCLUSION 


These indicators of needed adjustment as well 
as others that could be mentioned, i.e., running 
away from home, chronic suspicion, temper 
tantrums, truancy, stealing, sex vagaries, mor- 
bid cruelty, exaggerated illness, and the like, all 
demand the attention of the mental hygienist 
who hopes to stem the mounting tide of pupil 
behavior aberrations and personality derange- 
ments. 

Louis P. THORPE 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


ESTABLISHING AN ALL SAINTS’ 
EVE TRADITION 

“HicH School Day in the Churches,” in lieu 
of customary Hallowe’en parties, was celebrated 
by over 70 per cent. of Rochester, Minn., high- 
school students, on Sunday, October 31, when 
they participated in services prepared by and 
for them with the aid of their pastors. 

Students traded, voluntarily, church services 
for the vandalism which once marked the observ- 
ance of Hallowe’en in Rochester, and partici- 
pated in programs of many denominations. The 
purpose of the day was to establish an abiding 
All Saints’ Eve tradition by observing the occa- 
sion, as it was originally intended, as a religious 
festival. 

Three years of careful planning by the super- 
intendent of schools, G. H. Sanberg, the high- 
school principal, Miss Belva L. Snodgrass, and 
the local chamber of commerce made the observ- 
ance possible. 

In 1933, Rochester was aghast over the de- 
struction of $4,000 worth of property resulting 
from the activities of Hallowe’en hoodlums, 
many of whom were of high-school age and who 
were not residents of any particular geographi- 
cal sections of the city. As another Hallowe’en 
approached, the chamber of commerce, the police 
department and the high-school administration 
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cooperated to form a citizens’ committee to aid 
in planning a party which was held in the high- 
school building. 

Students managed their own affair and found 
it gave them so much enjoyment that they held 
parties again in 1935 and 1936. They knew that 
the superintendent, principal, teachers and the 
citizens’ committee formed each year were bal- 
ance wheels, but they acted on their own initia- 
tive as much as possible. 

The 1937 observance of “High School Day in 
the Churches” grew out of a suggestion made by 
the principal to the senior class, acknowledged 
leader among the high-school groups. The sug- 
gestion was enthusiastically received and planned 
to make it a reality. 

A survey of the prospective graduates’ church 
affiliations revealed that 18 religious denomina- 
Members of each de- 
were classified and a 


tions were represented. 
student was 
selected from each group to interview his pastor 


nomination 


and request assistance in effecting “High School 
Day in the Churches.” 

The senior class president, Philip Kern, and 
the student president, Miss Merle 
Tuberg, were invited to present ideas and plans 
at a meeting of the Rochester Ministerial Asso- 
ciation. The pastors then sent to the student 
planning committee individual outlines of activi- 
ties for the day. 


couneil 


A composite program was prepared, so that 
all high-school students in the sixty home-rooms 
knew the complete activity of the churches with 
which they were affiliated. 

The president of the chamber of commerce 
questioned the class president and the student 
council president in a ten-minute broadeast over 
the local radio station, to aequaint the public 
with the purpose of the day. 

On the Monday following the oceasion, stu- 
dents in their home-rooms suggested that “High 
School Day in the Churches” become a perma- 
nent function and that preparations for 1938 
services be made as soon as possible when school 
opens next fall. Thus, over a brief span of four 
years, youthful minds have been directed from 
hoodlumism to initiation of a tradition which 
they may cherish all their lives. 

ALETHA M. Herwia 

ROcHESTER HiGH SCHOOL 

ROCHESTER, MINN. 
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A SCHOOL BANKING SYSTEM 


AT Indian Mountain School, a school for bovs 
from eight to fourteen years of age, a system of 
banking has been developed in connection with 
the department of mathematics. An interest 
rate of 10 per cent. a term, 30 per cent. a year, 
enables a boy to realize a significant return from 
a small account. Consequently, boys deposit 
most of their surplus cash in the bank. Each 
boy receives a book in which he keeps a record, 
according to the double entry system, of his bank 
balance, additional deposits and withdrawals. 
The new balance is brought forward at the end 
of each week. Two boys who have demonstrated 
proficiency in keeping accounts are elected by 
the group to serve as assistant examiners and 
they go over the books each week. 

The weekly allowances range from 25 cents 
for the youngest boys to 35 cents for the oldest. 
Deductions in allowances are made for mistakes 
in the account books, e.g., incorrect balance, items 
not entered and money unaccounted for. 

In order that one boy does not take undue 
advantage of the inexperience of another, any 
transaction may be recalled at the discretion of 
the director, who then advises a reconsideration 
of the trade. Boys are taught to find sources of 
information which will help them to determine 
what a reasonable price is. The experience of 
being without money because of unwise expen- 
ditures on the spur of the moment, or of having 
cash on hand for some desirable object because 
of wise planning, helps to teach the boys the 
value of money. 

Learning to give intelligently is considered an 
important part of this system. One opportunity 
to give occurs in the Sunday morning service. 
The offering goes to help children in the vicinity 
of the school who are in need. A town welfare 
worker who distributes these offerings visits the 
school occasionally and translates those Sunday 
collections in terms of milk, mittens, shoes and 
other necessities that have been bought for very 
real boys and girls. 

To earn, to spend, to save, to give—each has a 
place in the financial and social education of the 
boys. 

WuuiaM A, SMITH 

INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 

LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
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pO POOR STUDENTS TRY TO AVOID 
TAKING PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATIONS? 


Tue University of Pittsburgh administers the 
American Council Psychological Examination to 
its incoming freshmen during freshman week. 
The results of this examination are made avail- 
able to administrative and faculty people who 
deal with freshmen. 

This examination requires sixty minutes to 
administer, and all freshmen are scheduled to 
take it at the same hour. Each year a number 
of freshmen fail to show up for the examination, 
which necessitates reexaminations, which are 
annoying and time-consuming for those who 
have the responsibility for administering the 
examination. 

We have wondered how this group who failed 
for various reasons to come in and take this 
examination at the scheduled time compared, in 
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their performance on this examination, with 
those who took it at the scheduled time. 

This year there were one hundred twenty- 
eight freshmen who took the make-up psycho- 
logical examination. The performance of these 
freshmen taking the examination late was com- 
pared with an equal number of freshmen selected 
at random from those who took the examination 
at the regularly scheduled time during freshman 
week. 

The mean percentile score for the 128 who 
took the examination late was 45.01 and for the 
control group of the same number the mean 
percentile score was 44.04. Thus there is not a 
statistically reliable difference between the per- 
formance of those students at the University of 
Pittsburgh who take the psychological examina- 
tion at the scheduled time and those for whom a 
make-up examination is necessary. 

Omar C. HELD 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE EASTERN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE DEANS 
AND ADVISERS OF MEN?! 

Tue Eastern Association of College Deans 
and Advisers of Men came into being as an out- 
growth of the National Association of Deans 
and Advisers of Men. It was established at the 
eleventh annual meeting of that organization, 
held at the George Washington University in 
Washington, on April 12, 1929. As vice-presi- 
dent that year of the national organization and 
chairman of the local committee, I took advan- 
tage of the opportunity to insert in the program 
of the meeting a little note inviting deans of men 
in the East to meet and consider the desirability 
of forming a separate section. A modest minute 
in the official report of that meeting (page 102) 

reads as follows: 

The Eastern Association of Deans and Advisers 
of Men, affiliated with the national association, was 
organized on April 12, 1929, by a number of deans 
in attendance at the national convention. It has 
decided to restrict membership to the territory east 
of the eastern border of Ohio. The three officers 
elected were authorized to make plans for the next 


1A paper read at the annual meeting of the asso 
ciation at Atlantie City, N. J., November 27, 1937. 


meeting. The officers are: President, Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, Dean of Men, The George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C.; Vice-president, 
Harry E. Stone, Dean of Men, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, West Virginia; Secretary- 
treasurer, Kenneth O. Mason, Dean of Freshmen, 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 


The rest, as some one has said, is history. 

We met again the following year, here in At- 
lantie City, with a larger, but still numerically 
modest group, changed our name by inserting 
the word “college” so as to include deans of 
men’s colleges in the East, and have met here 
pretty consistently ever since. 

And now we have come to this meeting 
great gathering of deans of men’s colleges and 
advisers to men (with of course just a sprinkling 
here and there of ladies and mere curiosity-seek- 
ers), all intent on hearing a discussion of stu- 
dent-personnel problems. Such interest, I know, 
must have been distinctly edifying to our distin- 
guished guests. It demonstrates the drawing- 
power of well-chosen educational topics. 

My initial enthusiasm for the national organi- 
zation of deans of men—to which i am now 
hardly eligible, because I am the dean of a 
coeducational liberal arts college (and like it !)— 
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nual post-Thanksgiving outings of the Educa. 
tional Boardwalk Marchers’ Verein, and We 
should not be compelled to forego either this 
meeting or the other interesting meetings of 
affiliated associations. Especially would some 
of us profit by the opportunity to attend the 
meetings of our respective content-groups, | 
am hopelessly out-of-date, I suppose, but I still 
think the best college administrators are those 
who combine with technical administrative skil| 
and experience a mastery of a content-field, some 
modest contributions to scholarship, and sue- 
cessful teaching experience; and I firmly believe 
that experience in classroom teaching should eon- 


arose from several factors. Among these were 
its informality and its intimate and practical 
discussions of common problems by a group 
seated at a long table extending down a room. 
This device you still maintain. I used to like, 
too, the constant suggestion that even deans had 
something to learn; that they were not, by some 
pseudo-apostolic laying-on of hands coinciden- 
tally with assuming a deanship, somehow mi- 
raculously endowed with all knowledge. You’d 
be surprised to know how many deans through 
the years have given me that impression! I also 
liked the humility engendered by Dean Stanley 
Coulter’s famous remark that “most deans, and 
all registrars, should be compelled to look in a tinue to go along with every dean’s duties. It is 
mirror once a week and take a hearty laugh at a great “refreshener” and humility-developer. 
themselves !” My own field, for instance, has given us some 
These characteristics I hope you have retained. great deans in the late Dean Effinger of Mich- 
But I would suggest early and serious consider- igan, and our own Dean Gauss of Princeton; and 
ation of one or two matters. Those of us who other content-fields have given us Dean Hawkes, 
assisted at the birth of this organization certainly Dean MeConn and many others. 
did not consider affiliation with the Middle States But I have already talked too long, and per- 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools haps at the same time said too much. If so, I 
as anything but a temporary liaison. I think have broken an established tradition of educa- 
the Eastern Association of College Deans and tional meetings. At all events, I must take time, 
Advisers of Men might occasionally meet at a in closing, to express my satisfaction in the 
different time of year and in a different place— __ splendid fulfilment, here illustrated, of my some- 
at Washington, its birthplace, in cherry blossom what experimental idea of eight years ago, and 
time, or in New York, or at Cambridge in May, my best wishes for an increasingly constructive 
or at Hanover during the winter sports. You and educationally useful future for this asso- 
might consider meeting occasionally with the ciation. 
Association of American Colleges. Those of us 
who live in this region could still enjoy the an- 


Henry GRATTAN DOYLE 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


described in detail in The Journal, it is now 
broadcast for the special purpose of supplement- 


BROADCASTING HEALTH MATERIAL 
FOR AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 


THE radio program Your Health, broadcast 
by the American Medical Association and the 
National Broadcasting Company over a nation- 
wide network, is now in its fifth consecutive 
vear, and the third year in succession in which 
the dramatie technic has been employed. This 
program has made a genuine place for itself in 
American educational and radio circles. The 
dramatie technic has been described and _ its 
results evaluated in the American Medical As- 
sociation Bulletin. This year the program takes 
on a new character of special significance. As 


ing and enriching health educational material 
available to teachers of health and hygiene in 
the high schools and junior high schools of the 
United States. This policy has changed certain 
salient features of the program. 

In order that it may be heard, if desired, by 
classes in session, the program must be broad- 
east during hours when school is in session. 
One broadeast had to serve as many schools as 
possible, because the budget provided would 
not permit a rebroadcast. The time selected as 
best under all the circumstances was 2 P. M., 
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eastern standard time, which brings the program 
to the Middle West one hour earlier and to the 
Paeific coast at 11 a. M. Schools are in session 
during these hours. In the mountain time area 
the choice is not ideal, but these areas have the 
smallest population, the smallest number of 
schools and the smallest number of radio sta- 
tions affiliated with the network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. They get the program 
at 12 noon, an hour admittedly less favorable 
than might have been wished but not impossible 
for schools where the interest in the program 
proves sufficient to stimulate the formation of 
special listening groups. 

Another change in the character of the pro- 
gram is that it is now planned as a coordinated 
and fairly comprehensive review of the princi- 
pal health and hygiene topics of interest to 
young people. Instead of isolated programs of 
largely seasonal timeliness, as in the past, the 
entire series is arranged to give a practical 
working knowledge of health, when supple- 
mented by the reading suggested in accessory 
material published to be used, if desired, in 
conjunction with the program. 

The mode of presentation is somewhat modi- 
fied, in that the problems presented on the air 
give greater emphasis to the needs and the 
points of view of youth than did previous broad- 
casts. While these broadeasts are being pre- 
sented in a manner which it is hoped will be 
especially suitable for and interesting to the 
teen age group, it is also believed that the inter- 
est of parents in the problems of their children 
will render the entire series at least as useful to 
listeners in the home as previous series have 
proved to be. 

Because this is not merely a listening program 
but a participation and study program, supple- 
mentary material was recognized as a necessity. 
Therefore there has been established a new de- 
partment in Hygeia, to run during the duration 
of the radio series, in which will be published 
each month, in advance, briefs for the next four 
programs seheduled, plus reading suggestions 
and a list of projects which may give the teach- 
ers some ideas as to projects in which the classes 
may engage as means of supplementing the in- 
formation gained from the programs themselves. 
For the use of students a working book has been 
prepared suggesting projects and providing the 
means for recording the results, thus furnishing 
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each student a season’s record of health activities 
of a practical and constructive nature. 

As this issue of The Journal goes to press, 
only six programs have been given. It is mani- 
festly too early to arrive at any conclusions as 
to results as early in the series as this, but cer- 
tain trends can be indicated now in a prelimi- 
nary manner. It is hoped to present a fuller 
evaluation when more broadcasts have been 
made and when the reaction of educators has 
been more adequately ascertained. The pro- 
gram is at present decidedly in the experimental 
stage, but there are indications that it is begin- 
ning to fill a real need. 

Probably all of the first year will be spent in 
laying the groundwork for future years. The 
Damrosch musical appreciation hour, one of the 
National Broadcasting Company’s most popular 
educational features, is in its tenth year; it is 
based on the same philosophy as the program 
Your Health, namely, the enrichment of teach- 
ing material. It is not intended to supplant 
regular teaching but to supplement it. 

Accessory publicity for the program Your 
Health has not been~ overlooked. Announce- 
ments were sent out and clippings indicate that 
they were used by numerous state medical jour- 
nals and county medical society bulletins, as 
well as by educational journals and the publica- 
tions of state and city health departments. Post- 
ers and announcements containing the sched- 
ule of broadeasts from October through June 
are being distributed locally by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary to the American Medicai Association 
and have been furnished as well to educational 
supervisors in larger city school systems. The 
program is announced in the daily papers in the 
regular radio columns. Stuffer announcements 
of the program are included in Hygeia’s corre- 
spondence with teachers. The supplementary 
radio department in Hygeia monthly is itself in 
the nature of publicity. But when all is said 
and done, the most valuable publicity is by word 
of mouth. These programs are a contribution 
by physicians, through their professional or- 
ganization, to the public health. Their value can 
be enhanced by personal interest on the part of 
physicians evidenced through recommendations 
to their patients, and through the county medi- 
eal societies and auxiliaries, to the schools for 
which the program is designed.—Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


WHAT SHOULD PEOPLE READ IN 
DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT?! 

It was Carlyle who said, “Let me write the 
songs of a people and I care not who makes the 
laws.” The great thinker realized that there 
was something far more important than rules 
for behavior, namely, the attitudes, the beliefs 
and the principles which govern human conduct. 
He knew that where 
ideals dictated action, and he knew that songs 


laws were unnecessary 
helped to create ideals. 

Paraphrasing the words of Carlyle for human 
conduct, we may say, let me direct the reading 
of a people and I care not who makes their 
laws or writes their songs. It is here that the 
task of edueation becomes the most important. 
If education is to make any worthwhile contri- 
bution to democratic government, it must see 
that every one establishes the habits of reading 
that will insure clear, aceurate and honest think- 
ing and strong and whole-hearted ideals. 

It is almost an educational axiom that factual 
knowledge is quickly forgotten; habits are re- 
tained. In many fields, habit-forming activities 
have proved valuable and progress has been 
made in raising the level of tastes in general 
reading, yet little, if anything, has been done in 
a field which might prove an invaluable impetus 
toward education’s principal objectives. 

I refer to habits of newspaper reading which, 
even with many well-educated people, are 
sketchy and likely to center around the comics, 
sports and sensational news columns. 

We know that adults receive their education 
largely True enough, 
there are other sources; books, magazines and 


through newspapers. 


personal observation. 
I. Pustic Use or Books 
We find that books, while infinitely preferable 
to those who read them, are not enjoyed by the 


Most homes have seareely 
A few homes have good li- 


majority of people. 
any books at all. 
braries. However, the great masses of people 
do not read books; hence, that source of intel- 
lectual development is limited to the few. 
Libraries, both rental and public, are avail- 
able, but only slightly used. Reports of libra- 
ries indicate that less than 25 per cent. of the 


1 Miss Jane Goodman assisted in collecting and 
tabulating materials. 


people read any books and that two thirds of 
the books read are fiction. Books as a means 
of large scope education can not be depended 
upon. 
II. Use oF MaGazines 

Another source of educational development js 
found in magazines. Most homes have maga- 
zines of one type or another. An analysis of 
the answers to questionnaires received from ten 
representative magazines shows an almost ip- 
verse proportion between the worth of the 
magazine and the extent of its circulation, 

The ten magazines listed in Table 1 were 


TABLE 1 








Circulation 


Classification 





First class : 
Magazine 101,880 
sis 100,000 
i 106,282 
Informative : 
Magazine 640,862 
sig 630,806 
Second-class : 
Magazine 0.0 © @ielsip & 6% 6 ave 
“ ‘ 9) ano 


“ec 


Pulp: 
Magazine I 
“ J 


2,240,280 
1,089,333 


roughly classified as first class, second class and 
third class. The first-class magazines include 
those which are of the best in current fiction 
and non-fiction; second elass are those in which 
the fiction is selected for its popular appea! 
rather than merit and in which good non-fiction 
alternates with the sensational type; the third 
class or pulp magazines are those which con- 
tain the purest trash. They appeal to the 
baser passions and usually are read by the most 
depraved persons. 

The total circulation of three representative 
first-class general magazines had to be multi- 
plied by twenty-five before it equaled the 
combined circulation of three general second- 
rate magazines. And three general first-class 
magazines comprise almost the entire field, while 
three second-class magazines are only samples. 
And still, these figures do not, alone, tell the 
whole story. They fail to take into account the 
vast cireulation of the innumerable pulp maga 
zines. It is probably safe to say that for ever) 
first-rate magazine read, fifty second-rate and 
one hundred pulp magazines are read. News- 
stand sales are overwhelmingly pulp fiction, and 
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“True” this and “True” that are often the sole 
reading matter in the homes of high-school 
oraduates. ” 

Here, in itself, is a problem. How can we 
reach students who would enjoy the cheapest of 
magazines to read and appreciate the second- 
rate magazines; how ean we raise the taste level 
of the reader of second-class magazines to a 


where he will prefer the best in 


magazines ? 

Many magazine publishers look at the finan- 
cial returns alone. Is it not time that magazine 
publishers realize that they have an obligation 
to their readers to give them what they ought to 
read rather than to exploit them financially and 


point 


mentally ? 


Ill. NEWSPAPERS AS A SOURCE OF DEVELOPING 
INTELLIGENT CITIZENSHIP 


Ilowever, it is literally true that everybody 
reads the newspapers. The most meager budg- 
ets allot two cents per day for the daily paper. 
Newspapers enter almost every home. In Vigo 
County, Indiana, there are 26,664 families and 
the two daily county papers total an in-county 
circulation of about 41,000, while outside papers 
swell the total to even greater extent. Allowing 
that two or even three papers often enter the 
same home, we still can not escape the fact that 
almost every one who knows how to read has 
easy access to the daily paper. 

But what do people really read in these 
We see them reading papers every- 
where, on the way to work in the morning, over 
the breakfast table, on the front porch after 
dinner, during spare moments throughout the 
day. Every publie library has available, not 
just the loeal papers, but many papers from 
other cities. The library, opening in the morn- 
ing, often finds people waiting to see the papers 
and they are used continually throughout the 


day. 


papers ? 


However, the newspapers have much reading 
matter in them and the average individual gives 
little time to the daily paper. Fifteen or twenty 
minutes generally suffice. In such a brief space 
of time, an indivdual can not read all or even 
most of any newspaper. Necessarily his read- 
ing matter must be selected. Newspapers in 
general are made up as follows—cerime, educa- 
tion, finance, government, advertisement, recre- 
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ation and sports. The average reader limits his 
reading to recreation and such other items as 
happen to catch his eye. 

People, when asked what they read first, will 
invariably tell you either the comies, the head- 
lines, the sport page or the financial columns. 
Statistics from the newspapers show that if the 
cross-word puzzle or some comie strip is dropped 
for a day or two, at once there are a great num- 
ber of letters received asking why they were 
omitted. However, one and all will read some 
one of these four first, following with the others 
in their order of importance to that person. 
And why not? Surely there can be no objec- 
tion, providing that the list of things read does 
not end there. Unfortunately, it usually does. 

Several hundred people, all high-school or eol- 
lege graduates, were asked to check the follow- 
ing points: “I read the editorials: (1) Always, 
(2) Oceasionally, (3) Usually, (4) Never.” 
Only 18 per cent. always read them, 20 per 
cent. usually read them, while 34 per cent. ad- 
mitted that they read them occasionally, and 28 
per cent. claimed that they never read an edi- 
torial. In several college classes consisting of 
juniors and seniors, less than 5 per cent. read 
the editorials consistently, while over 30 per 
cent. never read them. 

TABLE 2 


EDITORIAL READING HABITS 














Never pre Usually Always 
read ind read read 
edi- a8 edi- edi- 

torials a torials torials 

Per cent. ee aant Per cent. Per cent. 
High-school 
graduates... 29.3 34.1 17.1 19.5 
College 
graduates... 22.2 33.3 33.3 11.2 
ORE & 65 tie 28.0 34.0 20.0 18.0 


Since newspapers are such an important agent 
of adult education and since the maximum of 
value should be found on the editorial page, it 
would seem that our high schools and colleges 
should in some way train students to keep up 
with changing times through an intelligent read- 
ing of the daily newspapers. 

Since people do read the newspapers, students 
in high sehools and colleges should be trained 
to read the one basie, substantial page of each 
issue, the editorial page. Here only fact is used, 
as compared with the half-truth, half-rumor 
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found elsewhere. Here view-points are ex- 
pressed, here facts are evaluated and weighed. 
Here we are not forced to rely on the words of 
a cub reporter but may share the thoughts of 
some of the nation’s keenest minds. 

Most people are accustomed to thinking of 
the front page as the important page of the 
daily paper. But just pick up the front page 
of nearly every newspaper and you will find 
strike news or war news galore. Read it. Is 
it reliable, clear, self-explanatory? Is it merely 
an account of what occurred, with little refer- 
ence to the meaning of events? You will find 
political news which, although presented as fact, 
not as opinion, is in the main biased and colored. 
You will find at least one story from Spain, but 
the contradictory reports from the journalists 
covering that story have long discredited the 
validity of what you read. The rest of the page 
will feature a stupid human interest story and 
one after another sensational story of murder, 
suicide, accident or holdup. Perhaps you will 
find a picture of the latest murderer or the man 
who won the prize-fight or the horse which might 
win the derby. The only thing that will be at a 
minimum is solid, thought-provoking material. 

Then, granted that it is true that an intelli- 
gent reading of the newspapers fosters an intel- 
ligent populace, how can we give training that 
will result in habitual discriminating reading of 
the daily newspapers? The first step is that we, 
the teachers, must conscientiously read the daily 
papers in the way we know to be best. 

Then, having established our own desirable 
reading habits, how can we pass them on to the 
pupils? Whether the place for such training 
is in the English or the social studies depart- 
ment or any other department is not important. 
That definite training should be given is certain. 

There should be a constant and intelligent 
effort made in the eleventh and twelfth grades of 
high school to train for intelligent reading of 
editorials. That should be carried on through 
our colleges and universities. 

Sometimes in the career of every high-school 
pupil, he is subjected to a study of the news- 
paper, an analysis of the purpose and method 
of editorial writing and, perhaps, has a try at 
writing editorials himself. Let this study, then, 


be placed at the beginning of the eleventh year. 
The pupils should, by this time, be in a position 
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to understand the major problems discussed jn 
editorials. The class should then be made to 
understand the value of reading editorials and 
the method to be followed during the remainder 
of their school years. The objective should be 
habit formation in reading the editorials. Fj]. 
ing in the following blanks before discussion 
would be a very good way to stimulate interest: 


The editorial entitled 
appearing in the aie 
BT. Giscussed the tOPiC un eccccccscaennene 
The attitude of the Writer WAS .....c..cccccscccccccssseseeee. 5 
He proposed or he criticized 














Let the teacher, however, devise her own 
method. Let the teacher always keep in mind 
that the students, after their graduation, will 
read little beside the daily paper. The goal is 
to insure habits of reading the newspapers which 
will best serve to develop clear, logical and 
informed thinking. 

Democratic government means an informed 
citizenship. Citizenship may be measured by 
the quality and the amount of reading done by 
the people. Citizenship in a democratic govern- 
ment is safe and democracy secure only when its 
citizens read the editorial appraisals of prob- 
lems rather than having their thinking distorted 
by the sensational articles found on other pages 
of the same newspaper. 

The schools give us diplomas, then turn us 
loose in a flood of printers ink with no chart 
or compass to steer by among the true and the 
false, the desirable and the undesirable, the 
trivial and the significant. If youth could be 
taught how to read newspapers, magazines and 
books for a period of even twenty-five years, 
the whole tone of American life would be raised 
within ten years of that time. That is the out- 
standing challenge to democratic government. 

C. T. Mauan 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

TERRE Haute, Inp. 
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